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FANCIES OF THE SEASON. 


fia is a pink roseate glow over the winter of 1888; the 
blush-rose is the favorite flower. Indeed, one might fanciful- 
ly say that there is a delicate blush on the face of society this 
winter, for the pink chrysanthemum, the delicate “La France,” a 
paler pink rose, and pink pinks are the favorite decorations. Pink 
dresses, pink ribbons, pink vases, and pink menus ornament the 
tables of the luxurious lunchers, and the whole aspect of decora- 
tion is couleur de rose. 

Of course the dominant flower is the great pink rose, which, 
embedded in maidenhair fern, forms the select, exquisite, and fra- 
grant flower of the feast. Water-ices are concealed in a frozen 
semblance of this beautiful 
flower, so one pierces with a 
silver knife the counterfeit 
presentment, which lies on a 
plate amid real rose leaves, 
and finds a delicious Roman 
punch hidden in this delicate 
icy exterior. The moulding 
of all ices into the form of 
natural flowers with the real 
green leaves attached has 
long been a favorite luxury, 
but this freezing an ice with- 
in the heart of a frozen rose 
is new, and would look as if 
Jack Frost had a spite at 
Flora. There is a great im 
provement in the fashionabie 
dinners. They are less long; 
the menu is not so formiua- 
ble; ten courses rather than 
twelve prevail; and there is 
a softening of the light, and 
every effort to keep the rooms 
We 
ever, yet attained the prop- 
‘ning 
either dranghty 
from an open window, or it 
is too hot. The latter is 
the chief fault. No 
wishes to be cooked as if he 
were the venison being heat- 
ed up in a chafing-dish. 

There should always be 
two or three dishes at a din- 
ner party which are perfect- 
iy simple and wholesome ; 


cooler have not, how 


er atmosphere for a « 


room; 1t 1 





guest 





the wise good-livers are de- 
sirous of one plain piece of 
mutton or chicken, and a lady 
may be that her one 
plain dish will be welcomed 
by all the great diners-out. 
“These dinners to be enjoy- 
able must be given with a 
genuine idea of hospitality, 
and not merely to pay social 
debts. They must be of a 
size where the ball of con- 
versation can be tossed from 
hand to hand; they must be 
led by a hostess who can 
unselfishly bring out every 
one’s talents ; and there must 
be nothing of the “ huge 
feed” about them ; nor should 
the table look as if it were 
1 segment of a silversmith’s 
window. There should be 
enon gh silver to brighten the 
table, not to overload it. 

Hostesses this winter are 
inclining to high dishes of 
flowers, very lightly and care- 
lessly arranged, and no for- 
mal bouquets; there is also 
less fancy for things out of 
season—no sou strawberries 
at a dollar apiece, no taste- 
less shad, no bad asparagus, 
forms a part of the menu. 

There are also fewer ser- 
vants in the dining - room. 
Two well-trained men can 
wait on a party of twelve 
noiselessly and well, and it 
is much cumbersome 
than a half-dozen tripping 
up each others’ heels. 

There is a great deal more 
attention paid to the amus- 
ing of guests during dinner and after dinner by means of music. 
The mandolin is played in an adjoining chamber, giving much of 
an Italian air to the feast, also the zither; but the latter, though 
delicate, is very tiresome, if played too long and too much. The 
best music is the playful tournament of tongues, for the great 
dinner success must ever be the conversation. The talk should 


sure 





less 


be lightly brilliant, and all severe discussions as to religion and pol- | 


itics, and also the more dangerous social dynamite, gossip, should 
be avoided. 


Very clever people are not always the best dinner-table talkers ; | 


people should radiate talk at a dinner, and not soliloquize. Wo- 


men of large worldly knowledge are the best dinner talkers; | 


men of intelligence who know one thing well, and, like American 


| men, all things somewhat, are good company at the dinner- 


table. It is a dreadful misfortune to the hostess if she finds 
she has invited a professional joker, and that there is one person 
at table who cannot take a joke. For a witty woman to sit next 
a man who does not catch her allusions flying, ruins her attempt 
at conversation. 

There is no harm done by having a dinner card prepared with 
a conundrum, a Shakespeare quotation, or a disputed question 
from Notes and Queries, written out to help one through such 
emergencies. But no one can make a host or hostess, more than 
one can make an Elizabeth Browning. If one has not the genius 

of entertainment, she had better not try to give adinner. A host 
| ess of tact lets her own powers of conversation lie perdu, if her 





WINTER HOUSE AND STREET TOILETTES. 


this winter, and the gentlemen are only allowed a half-hour over 
their cigars and chasse, “i 

No people are brighter or happier of tongue than the Americans. 
That is what makes them popular in London. But beware of scan. 
dal; it is a two-edged sword, a boomerang which always returns 
on the one who throws it. . i 
_There is much to be said in defence of gentlemen if they are 
silent during dinner. Their days are occupied with more serious 
business; they may be fatigued; and most men care more fo 
eating and drinking than women do. Many men in this country 
look upon society as simply a female recreation, but it is to be 
hoped that every year will find men more willing to do their so- 


| around the 
| & supper-table, from one larg 


cial duties, Since it is now the habit to p 
have no carving done on the table, there 
hospitality, nor should ask to be helped twice. It 


occasions great awkwardness to the butler if a guest asks to have 


all the dishes, to 


should be no pressing of 


a guest ever 


his plate replenished, as probably there is no more of that pat 
ticular plat left in the kitchen 

There is no introducing of guests in a modern drawing-room 
before dinner. The host simply says, ‘“ Mr. Brown, you are to take 


Mrs. Jones in to dinner,” and if the partie 
the host may present this one 


other, 
t even this is not 


know each 
gentleman; b 
necessary ; the trod 


roof is a sufficient ir 
In America two ladies will meet in a friend’s parlor, and if not 
introduced, will sit and gaze at each other as if ev belonged to 


tribes of Indians and 


were seeking each other's 
scalp. It is a relie of bat 
barism, and shows that the 
Indian is still coming out of 
the ground in this native 
land of the red-skins; me 

er, it is dreadfully ignorant 
al bred. It is proper in 
\ friend’s parlor to ex 


ange the commonplaces 


f courtesy, even if you go 
own tl fror steps with 
t speaking Have good 
manners fur ten minutes in 
ve é ’ hous It is 
the lea | you car 
make for t p ege of be 
g the 
\ 1 dress with 
eh« g a d reguer 
nF H r ainne It i 
talw. yvorn m America 
ol il pro} t 
i ia rer nber aut 
l Ww ma to ty 
} body ar cove? 
ierly wor ne 
ess too 
member i€ ible 
X that etro to gam 
ike the gazelle, and that 
i eproof of Jupi 
Truly fascinating women 
have no need of effort to ap 
p ir what they are not, eithe 
young or old They are not 
called on to trumpet their 
own charms or conquests, or 
to touch themselves up like 


an old p the world gives 


them adoration. Fascination 
is a gift of the gods, and to 
do American women justice 
they almost all have an intu 
ition of dress 

One of t fancies of the 
winter, and one very agree 
ible to reeord, is the fash 
( of entertaining young 
sirls not yet out by asking 





a bevy of them to listen to 


he best elocutionists, the 





best musiciar s, and the best 
readers and singers who can 
be brought together. Young 
girls from ten to eighteen 


ire difficult people to enter 


tain. They are the most re 
ceptive and vet the most 
critical of people As late 
hours are forbidden, they 
have not the distraction of 
balls, nor is the wise mother 


tempted to allow them fine 


clothes; they are waiting on 
the portals Yet in these 
days « udvanced female 
training the little girl of thir- 
teen p piano very 





; shel g taught the 
languages; if she is an om 


nivoro Ss reader she knows 





all about the poets, and some 
thing of the: 
her little brain is full of ro- 


omance writers; 


>: ‘ "7 . mance; she is devoured by 
Fig. 1.—Braiep Ciota Costumr.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 52.] Fig. 2—Piusn Wrap curiosity. By all means give 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 10-15 her an afternoon tea, where 

s} < 1 hear the best sing 

; , ing, the best piano-playing, 

guests are in full career without her. The dinners break upearly | the best elocution. It will give her something to think of, and it 


will help her to grow into a little lady 

As gloves are worn with low-necked, short-sleeved dresses reach- 
ing nearly up to the shoulders, ladies do not take off the whole 
glove, but simply draw off the hand, and tuck it into the sleeve 
of the glove during dinner, leaving the arm covered. 

Ladies’ luncheons are more ¢ more fashionable, more 
personally flattering, than any other attention. It is one of the 
fancies to say, “Shall I luncheon with you?” luncheoned with 
him,” instead of saying “I /unched with him.” One hostess of the 
winter gave a large luncheon of fifty or sixty, liavi 


orgeous, 








g small groups 
room, without tables, served as they would be from 
buffet at the end of the 


room. 





50 





This was delightfully social and pleasant; negro 
minstrels—real negroes from the plantation—sang } 
the real plantation melodies, Now such a lunch- 
eon as this has great advantages. 
lady to invite more than she can to a “ sit-down 
lunch”: it is a useful institution as enabling a 
hostess to show a considerable amount of civility 
to @ great number at comparatively little trouble 
to herself. She can have young ladies, single 
ladies, married ladies, old ladies, all of whom like 
to meet each other. She can have persons at 
such a luncheon whom it may not be easy to ask 


It enables a 


to dinner, and it is always a pleasant way of en 
tertaining a stranger, She can offer to them all 
the same delicacies—salads, patés, boned turkey, 
oysters, ices, jellies—that she would offer at a 
dinner, beginning, of course, with bouillon in cups. 

Ladies do not remove their bonnets ata lunch 
they should, however, wear a warm wrap 
to remove in the outer room, because the fact of 


eon; 


“ating ina crowded room makes them very much 
too warm for the outer air, and in danger of tak- 


lng cold 





Tea and coffee are never served after luncheon 
either in the drawing-room or dining-room ; guests 
are notexpected to remain later than four, when, if 
they are denizens of this gay New York, they gen- 


erally go off to a “ tea at four o'clock” somewhere 


These 


hardly necessary to desc ibe them. 


teas are now so common that it is 
It can be ob- 


else 


ved, however, as one of the fancies of the win- 
ter, that a table with a tea-urn, and a plentiful 
supply of cups, some thin bread and butter, a | 


basket of cake, and a pretty girl to pour the tea, | 
a maid-servant to replenish the tea and to see that 
it is hot and strong—these are a// the require- 
ments of what has grown to be an institution of 
Inoederh SOcteLly, 

The five o’clock tea has, however, three forms ; 
there is the large ceremonious single tea, when all 
one’s acquaintances are invited, when the ladies 
who receive are very much dressed, when pro- | 
fessional vocal and instrumental music is intro- 
duced to amuse, and when a handsome collation 


Is served; this should be called a reception, Then 





there is the semi-ceremonious tea, which holds 
its place for all the “ Thursdays” of a month; 
then there is the useful all-the-year-round tea, | 
which occupies every Thursday of the visiting 
vt at 

in all these various shades of tea the invita- 
i one and all on the ordinary visiting 
ecard, and not on the “at home” card, “Tea at 
four o'clock,” and the date of the invitation, writ- 
ten, 
Ulie 


Lions are 


not engraved, is the easy-going fashion of 
period, 

These invitations require no response; ladies 
can call or not, as they please, or send their cards 
ave them within a week. Gentlemen leave 
their bats and coats in the hall, ladies their thick 
wraps, and every one leaves a card. Then the 
are ended, and no one need 
bother himself until the next year. 


obligations of society 


“There is in Harren’s Youne Prope a freshness, 
wholesomeness, and variety that readily explains the 
great popularity of this well-edited periodical.” —Brook- 
dyn Tunes, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw I.iusrraten WEkKLY. 

Harper's YounG Prope for January 10th con- 
tains the fifth instalment of ‘A New Robinson 
Crusoe,” hy W. L. ALpEN; the conclusion of R. 
K. Menkrrreick’s story,“ A Passage in the Life 
of Wille and a short story by Kare Up- 
son Crark, with a full-page illustration 

In * Some Inhabitants of a Drop of Water” 
Dr. ALFRED C. STOKES reveals more vf the wonders 


Coon” 


to he found with the mi roscope. 
The second of J. Macnonatp Oxtey's articles 
m Skating is devoted to “ figures,” several of the 


pre tiest of these being i/lustrated. 
* Young Collector” series Mr. Epovarp 


Frossarp, a well-Anown neonismatist, wriles in an 


in the 


interesting manner on American cores, 
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THE OLD GARRET. 

N all the new and fantastic domestic 
| architecture with which the house- 
builder now covers the land, letting his 
fancy run riot with peaks, and towers, and 
dormers, and high roofs, and low roofs, and 
bays, and balconies, aud diamond panes, and 
broad panes, almost everything seems to 
have been thonght of and provided for in 
the way of comfort and of westheticism ; and 
yet the antiquarian, proverbially a grum- 
bler, will have to make one important ex- 
ception—an exception that has much to do 
with house-keeping content, and an immense 
amount to do with the delights of childhood 
and the memories of later life. 

Who of us does not remember with a thrill 
of delight days passed in some old gambrel- 
roofed or hip-roofed mansion, when the 
rain kept the children within -doors, and 
all other amusements failing, the little pris- 
oners were dismissed to the garret, there to 
revel in madcap pleasures with safety, romp- 
ing in eager liberty, peering into the long re- 
cesses beneath the eaves where slept the fam- 
ily ghosts, exploring dark and unknown cran- 





nies, tenting among the draperies swinging 
from old lines and nails, exhuming buried 
treasures, masquerading with an awe that 
added to the exhilaration in the garments 
of the dead and gone, gathering together as 
the dark gathered at last and telling creepy 
stories, or listening silently and with a sort 
of tender melancholy to the soft beating of 
the rain upon the roof—the sweetest music 
nature ever makes! 

Or who does not remember stealing up to 
the old garret on a sunshiny afternoon, per- 
haps to be alone in all its wide and dim se- 
clusion, perhaps to revive old recollections, 
perhaps on some errand of house-keeping, 
and feeling the unique charm of the place 
stamped ineffaceably on the sensations? 
How still it All the turmoil of the 
house below, all the life of it, be it sad or 
merry, Was shut off by the passages and by 
the door at the foot of the dark and narrow 
stairs; here it was as much another region 
as the distant graveyard was; it was an- 
other dwelling—the dwelling of the people 
of past generations. It was full of another 
atmosphere materially from anything down- 
stairs; the cinnamon hue of the unpainted 
and time-stained rafters and sheathings lent 
a color to this atmosphere that was too dim 
to be golden, but not dim enough to be sad. 
The long sunbeams slanted from end to end 
of it, and lighted up many a swinging cob- 
web, and sent many a dark spider retreating 
into his fastnesses among the cracks before 
yourinvasion of this territory where he reign- 
ed alone. Here in their own quarter hung 
fragrantly the long festoons of dried apples, 
or of tiny shining onions, or of ruddy ears of 
corn; here were strung bunches of sweet 
herbs—balm and thyme and sage and sum- 
mer-savory; here were next year’s seeds sate 
from frost and heat and untimely germina- 
tion. Here too, stored away in piles beneath 
the low eaves, were the long-preserved files 
of yellow sheets containing the news of a 
by-gone day; here in the worm-eaten hair- 
covered chests, whose rusty locks were ready 
to give way at a pull, were the old letters 
containing records and histories invaluable 
tothe family archeologist when he shall over- 
haul them; here too were bundles of love- 
letters, held together with ribbons long since 
faded from all tint, tied up once with what 
thrilling fingers, and as full of sadness now 
as they were of sweetness then. How eager- 
ly they were waited for and longed for once, 
how swiftly read and re-read, how tenderly 
cared for! Those yellowed pages in their 
pallid brown ink—once a wealth of vitality 
poured over them as if the ink had been 
heart’s blood; once they burned and trem- 
bled with passion from hand to hand; they 
have been stained with tears, warmed with 
kisses, put away at last like the beloved 
dead—and now they are less than waste 
paper; now they are at the mercy of any 
child that chooses to pull them about, pos- 
sibly to make them subject of mirth, possi- 
bly to be touched by their romance and their 
pathos, possibly to make them the prey of 
the rag-bag and the itinerant peddler. 

Here too, perchance, is the chest where 
lie the weddiug clothes of the young bride 
who so soon became the bride of death, or 
whose lover sailed away and came back no 
more, in days so long gone as to have bor- 
rowed by this time a sort of stellar radiance. 
How pitiful are the tarnished silk and lace, 
the little bodice under which throbbed so 
wildly the heart long since dust, the gloves 
that covered the white hand the lover kissed! 
Here, again, lie folded away, very likely long 
food for moths, remnants of the stiff old bro- 
cades in which the tine ladies of the honse 
shone resplendent, now to be dragged from 
their dingy receptacles and to serve their 
use again in crazy quilts and woven portiéres 
and divan cushions and all the pretty no- 
tions and conceits of the day. Yes, the dim 
old garret is full of romance ; one who has 
the privilege of it does not need a library 
of tales and verses to excite the fancy and 
the feelings; the old forms are all about one 
here, the old stories tell themselves over, 
and their visible and tangible evidences are 
in one’s hand. ; 

But nowadays there are no garrets; there 
may be little “cnbby-holes” where an odd 
box or two can be stored, but the old space, 
with all its open places and half-finished 
partitions, is no more. There is no such 
spot, peopled by ancestors, to which to dis- 
miss the children, and after their games are 
over let them feel their race begin to stir in 
their veins; there is no such place for the 
hestowal of all that household waste which, 
if trash to-day, is treasure to-morrow, and 
must not be thrown away; and there being 
no place for it, it is now but seldom kept, 
and the world and the family are the losers. 
For the ancient garret, with its big timbers 
making place for lines to hang, its spaces 
covering the whole house, was a possession 
for which the house-mistress of every gen- 
eration, not wishing to destroy, or desiring 
ardently to preserve, yet cramped for room 
below, had reason to be grateful. It saved 
her from vexatious huddling and crowd- 


was! 
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ing and poking away, and gave her, with 
the weight of accumulated parcels, trunks, 
blankets, dresses, on her mind, room enough 
to breathe in, as it were. The house-keeper 
who has no garret, no place to stow away 
with nicety, no place that shall save the 
rest of the house from the confusion of bun- 
dles and boxes, knows how to envy her who 
has the garret. In some mystic way, more- 
over, a garret always seems to be the very 
crown of home. In every very old mansion 
there is a brooding sense of something of 
the presence of the dead and gone of the 
family to be found there, as if to save and 
sanctify life to the inmates below; its air 
is that of the past, and the faint awe of its 
Jonesomeness and antiquity lends a subtle 
charm to the play of the children there, the 
dreaming of the maiden, the rummaging of 
the house-keeper. These modern dwellings, 
built without the garret, seem to belong to 
the present, to those who have no family 
archives, no accumulation of family memen- 
tos; with all their beauty and costliness 
they express the rawness of new civilization 
and new wealth. For the loss of the old 
garret means the loss of much saving space 
and comfort to the house-mother, and the 
robbery of pleasure from the memories of 
her children. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
W HEN the time comes for some historian to 


deseribe the development of refined soci- 
etv in America, the character of the late -Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor will be better worth describing 
than that of any European grande dame who ever 
vexed courts with questions as to who should 
have a tabouret or who should pass out by the 
private stairway. The aristocracy of wealth must 
be studied in its best results as well as in its 
poorest, and it is curiously parallel in its develop- 
ment, as well as kindred in results, to the aristoc- 
racy of birth. A century of existence is enough 
for either; the great majority of English peerages 
are no older than that; and the prosperity of the 
family of Astor is now nearly as old. The Eng- 
lish plea for the good qualities of hereditary 
aristocracy is always irrespective of its origin; a 
house, they say, may be descended from a roval 
mistress or a lucky brewer, and yet the habits of 
privileged life will develop themselves all the same. 
So it is unquestionably with an aristocracy of 
wealth, and Mr. Hamerton never said a keener 
thing than when he said, in his Jnfellectual Life, 
that “a family which has for generations been 
in the habit of spending four thousand [pounds] 
a year will generally be found to have a more 
cultivated tone than one which has been in the 
habit of spending four hundred.” In both forms 
of aristocracy there are plenty of miserable fail- 
ures, and probably the risks to society outweigh 
the possible advantages, This makes a favorable 
product, in either ease, all the more worth study. 

One of these favorable, we might almost say 
triumphant, examples was Mrs. Astor. She had 
never known what it was not to have an accepted 
social position and plenty of money; not an Eng- 
lish duchess could have so distinctly the conscious- 
ness that there was nobody to look down on her, 
for the duchess has above her a royal family who 
must take precedence. It is a great deal to say 
of any woman that she bears such a position with- 
out injury; but Mrs, Astor made it a means of 
grace. She was far more valuable to the com- 
munity, both as an example and as a personal 
force, than if she had been poor; anthalthough, 
even with this advantage, she could not rise to 
the vast influence enjoyed in America by a woman 
who is a great author or a great public teacher— 
Mrs. Stowe, for instance, or Mrs, Livermore—yet 
her power was as veal as theirs, and it had this 
distinctive advantage, that it reached the class 
least touched by them—the rich and fashionable. 
Wherever she went she was a protest, not against 
the dangers of poverty, which are palpable, but 
against those of wealth, which are great. Her 
manner had a certain formality which some per- 
sons called artificial and others old-fashioned, and 
which undoubtedly hid from some superficial ob- 
servers the essential simplicity and uprightness 
of her character. Onee beneath that surface, 
you were face to face with a person as much in- 
tent on real things and as conscientious in her 
aims as any obscure and overworked school-mis- 
tress in a country village. 

She lived amply, of course, and spent money on 
what she regarded as the functions of her posi- 
tion, but even this was done deliberately and dis- 
criminatingly, without mere waste. Her only 
taste that might be called prodigal was that for 
diamonds, and this, again, was sometimes misin- 
terpreted, for it was regarded as mere display, 
“T wonder,” said a New York merchant to me 
once—“I wonder that Mrs. Astor should care to 
wear diamonds. Everybody knows she can af- 
ford to buy as many as she wishes.” This as- 
sumed that the precious stones were to her only 
what they would be to some mere Mrs. Croesus— 
a means of show. But jewels were quite as 
fairly to be viewed as an outlet of the poetic or 
tropical side of her nature; their beauty was to 
her like that of flowers, the colors more radiant 
and more permanent; they represented a taste, 
not a mere ostentation; one would hardly have 
wished to see 80 many on any one else, or to see 
her without them. Had she been born and bred 
poor, she would have wished to be an artist or 
poet; missing this, she wore diamonds. 

Literary men are sometimes amused at the 
efforts of people who are merely rich to fling 
out, as it were, a golden thread to bridge the in- 
terval between two separate worlds. There was 








nothing of this kind about Mrs. Astor, for there 
was really no separate world in her case, and 
hence no patronizing or being patronized. She 
seemed of the intellectual guild herself; she liked 
good books, good things; she rejoiced that her 
only son had been a sculptor, and ultimately be- 
came an author. In the only one of her numer- 
ous charities with which I was personally con- 
nected—the Intercollegiate Literary Association 
—she conceived the whole matter more intelli- 
gently and criticised its development more 
shrewdly than most of the able men who assisted 
in cradling that short-lived enterprise. Mainly 
of her own motion, I think, she gave for two or 
three years five hundred dollars annually to the 
experiment, basing this on her own observations 
of the very high standard of examinations in the 
English universities, and desiring to see the same 
thing brought about here by a combination of 
institutions. To some extent her exact aim was 
fulfilled, as, for instance, when an intercollegiate 
examination in analytic geometry was conducted 
by Admiral Davis, Colonel Michié, and Professor 
Newcomb; but the management of the enter- 
prise, which was mainly in the hands of under- 
graduates, was in some respects injudicious, and 
she finally declined to renew her subscription. 
Though I had the matter much at heart, I was 
struck with the clearness and deliberation of her 
action, not merely in entering on the project, but 
in abandoning it; and she undoubtedly showed 
the same traits in dealing with her larger enter- 
prises in the hospitals and children’s missions. 
My most picturesque recollection of Mrs, Astor 
is in connection with this very project, and be- 
longed to a scene that might have been a chap- 
ter in one of Bulwer’s or Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels. The first intercollegiate competition in 
declamation, held in New York city, was a trium- 
phant success. She sent me word that she could 
not attend, happening to have a large party at 
her house that night; but she asked me to come 
later in the evening and report the affair to her, 
and to bring a certain youth who had been 
prominent on the undergraduates’ committee, 
and who was the son of an old friend of hers, al- 
though she had never seen him. We according- 
ly went as bidden, arriving after midnight, and 
finding ourselves in the midst of a brilliant gath- 
ering. I led my young companion to our hostess, 
who received us in her most gracious manner. 
Introducing the youth to her, I spoke of him as 
one of the contestants of the evening, which she 
interpreted hastily to mean that he had won the 
prize for oratory, whereas he had really been 
among the defeated. Her cordiality redoubled. 
“Indeed,” she said, with empressement ; “ your 
mother will feel very proud of you!” Then to 
me, with dignified persuasion, “Surely you will 
excuse me if I leave you, that I may introduce 
this young gentleman to some of my friends.” 
Then taking his arm, the observed of all ob- 
servers, she walked down the drawing-room, and 
I couid see her presenting him right and left, 
quite as the hero of the occasion, to bejewelled 
dowagers and stately maids. He was fortu- 
nately both presentable and modest, and plain- 
ly did not quite comprehend that he was being 
lionized as the recipient of honors which he had 
very likely deserved without receiving. It was 
certainly one of the most amusing social situa- 
tions I ever witnessed, and was quite like those 
scenes in Vivian Grey where a hitherto unknown 
youth suddenly finds himself the centre of the 
most exclusive circles. The whole thing illus- 
trated Mrs. Astor’s innate kindness of heart, her 
ready tribute to any intellectual prominence, and 
the attractive eagerness with which she followed 
any social impulse. Fa Ws ae 





LODGINGS IN LONDON. 
By CA'THERINE OWEN, 
Il. 

T may happen that the seeker after lodgings 
in London will meet with the experience of a 
friend of mine, who found charming rooms within 
a stone’s-throw of South Kensington Museum, 
but they were more expensive than she needed. 
At the next house rooms. situated just in the 
same way were a guinea a week less, but they 
were shabby as to carpet, table cover, etc., al- 
though the furniture was actually better than in 
the first house. For some hours the lady hesi- 
tated; then it occurred to her that for the guinea 
she would save in the first week’s rent she could 
buy a new table cover which would remain hers, 
and so with other matters. She would spend the 
difference in rent in embellishing her rooms while 
she occupied them, and would have the pleasure 
of taking back to America the pretty things she 

had bought. 

I spoke of South Kensington, Brompton, and 
that neighborhood being preferable parts of Lon- 
don for the temporary sojourner, These are my 
reasons: Old Kensington and Old Brompton, both 
adjacent, teem with historic interest, and on the 
wet, unpleasant days, of which there are so many, 
there are several delightful things to do. Right 
at hand is the National Portrait Gallery, to visit 
which seems almost to have made personal ac- 
quaintance with the men and women famous in 
art and history of whom we have read and 
dreamed, and whose faces look down on us, often 
with eyes that seem almost living. Cromwell, his 
warts and all, is surrounded by his Ironsides ; and 
Byron, at several ages, once in Greek costume, 
always handsomer even than fancy had painted ; 
and hundreds of others, to see whose pictured 
faces it were*worth while to cross the world. 

Adjoining the gallery are the Horticultural 
Gardens, and across the road that great South 
Kensington Museum which has wrought such 
changes in English taste that it alone is the best 
memorial the good Prince who founded it could 
have. A block away is the Museum of Natural 


History, and all around the interesting collections 
that make the neighborhood the Mecca of all 
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visitors to London. Months might be profitably 
spent in these museums, but visitors who live at 
a distance may only be able to give a day or two, 
and crowd all their impressions into that short 
time. Living near, you can drop in at any time. 
Odd hours too short for anything else, days too 
wet even to shop, and evenings, can all be plea- 
surably spent in the midst of these treasures. 

Then—oh, dear delight of living quite near 
South Kensington Museum !—three days a week 
you can dine in the beautiful Morris Grill Room. 
A chop or steak will be grilled before your eyes 
on the most esthetic of grill ranges, all tiles and 
brasses ; and if your fancy runs that way, you 
can drink stout or ale from an old-time silver 
tankard. Your steak, ale, and potato, which is 
a ball of flour, will cost you elevenpence. The 
silence, the beautiful-toned light, the perfect har- 
mony of the room, are worth far more than the 
price of the dinner. If you are gregariously in- 
clined you can dine in the next room on excel- 
lently well cooked English fare, and admire 
meanwhile the yellow-tiled pillars, wreathed in 
white, and the yellow fringe with antique letter- 
ing in white round the walls of chocolate tiles, 
all this, though, in company of a large number of 
art students and teachers and the usual museum 
visitors. Or you can be as exclusive as you like 
in the “ cold cut” room, where the choicest viands 
are displayed invitingly with salad and garnishes ; 
but beyond all the food, good and cheap as it is, 
is the privilege of dining in such rooms. 

Besides all these advantages there is the restful 
feeling of dwelling in a bright atmosphere, near 
delightful walks and gardens and flower-decked 
houses, and yet you are within a few minutes’ ride 
of that “central” part, to live in which so many 
sacrifices are made by visitors. 

In engaging lodgings it is best to have an un- 
derstanding that all extras are included in the 
price, the extras being washing of bed and table 
linen, lights, and attendance. The last is rarely 
made an extra, but it is best to have it under- 
stood that the weekly rent includes rooms with 
attendance (which means cooking, cleaning of 
rooms, ete.), lights, and linen. 
“an extra’; you either pay so much a scuttle, 
or per week, 

Once installed in your 


Coals are usually 


lodgings, you must re- 
member you are house-keeping. You will 


well to order from a good grocer in the neigh- 


do 


borhood a small supply of necessaries, preserves, 
biscuits, ete. It is better to order groceries once 
a week tlian fill your closet or sideboard with 
many stores, For fine butter, bacon, ham, cheese, 
ete., you must go to the cheese-monger, as in Lon- 
don a good grocer rarely keeps anything outside 
the strict line of his business. 

Your landlady will take charge of all articles 
that you do not Wish to Keep mn yout room, and 
although facetious novelists have made capital at 
the expense of London lodging-house keepers, ac- 
cusing them of many depredations, I think one is 
usually fairly dealt with. Cheese, eggs, bacon, 
butter, etc., mav be given to her. You will tell 
the hour at which you want breakfast, what you 
intend to have with it; and if you like French cof- 
fee, I recommend a spirit-lamp in warm weather, 
and that you make it yourself. The landlady or 
her servant will bring up the breakfast tray with 
the coffee ready in the pot. If she has no prop- 
er one for filtered coffee, she will get one if vou 
require it. The spirit-lamp will have to be your 
purchase, because she is ready to make the cof- 
fee from her own kettle if you allow. In winter 
you have vour open fire, and a small kettle is 
brought up to you. The hot milk, bacon, fish, 
eggs, or whatever vou may have ordered for your 
breakfast, will be cooked in the kitchen and 
brought to you. 

You may prefer to select your own baker ; he 
will deliver each day one of the delicious little 
loaves called Brunswick bricks, cottage, or any 
other of the several kinds you prefer, or rolls. 
The landlady will take milk from her dairyman, 
if you so desire. Thus at night vou simply give 
orders for breakfast as if you were at home, and 
if you have been fortunate in selecting your lodg- 
ings vou will be well served. 

For dinner, if you can spare time to order your 
own meat, fish, ete., it will be better; you will, 
in that case, tell the landlady what you intend to 
send in, at what hour you wish dinner, and 
whether you want the meat or poultry roast or 
boiled. Or you may tell her what you would like 
for dinner, and she will get the various articles, 
prepare the dessert, ete., and you have no further 
care. How well or ill they are cooked is a lot- 
tery, a8 engaging a new cook would be. 

This is one way of living very comfortably in 
London; there are others for those of limited 
means. The facilities for a sort of refined Bo- 
hemian life in London are almost as great as in 
Paris. You may not wish to order your dinner 
for a certain hour, and so bind yourself to corte 
to it or lose it, except as a cold meal; or you may 
be living alone, when you become tired of eating 
chicken two or three days, or of the chops and 
steaks you are limited to; or you may be likely 
to meet your wandering compatriots, and would 
wish to invite them home to admire your snug 
quarters. For you, then, there is the ham and 
beef shop, beloved of cockneys ; the pastry-cook’s, 
where for 3s. 6d. a pigeon pie for four, made as 
you cannot hope to have it made at home, may 
be purchased, or beefsteak pie still cheaper. If 
bought at a first-rate place, these pies are deli- 
cious—rich and light puff paste, wherein a sub- 
stratum of beefsteak, a well of rich gravy, and a 
pair of pigeons, with customary hard eggs, repose. 
But undoubtedly exce'lent and convenient as are 
pastry-cooks’ pigeon and steak pies, they are less 
economical than the viands from the ham and 
beef shop—such rosy ham and such huge rounds 
of beef as will not be seen where there is less 
rapid sale. No one ought to leave London, even 
if it is not a matter of convenience, without par- 
taking of the York ham and corned-beef of the 
London shops. A dish is usually sent for it; 





the ham is carved to perfection by men who do 
nothing else; the beef the same (and English 
people usually eat them together). Until you 
have eaten these dainties you cannot know to 
what heights of excellence corned-beef can attain. 
Ham and beef and lettuce salad and bitter ale 
are a favorite impromptu luncheon, and one you 
may find a great convenience, since the “ham 
and beef shop” is in every neighborhood, and 
your landlady will get such a meal in a very few 
minutes after it is ordered, Veal and ham, and 
mutton Mowbray pies, brawn and spiced beef, 
are all easily bought, excellent, and inexpensive, 
for hastily prepared meals. 





WW YORK FASHIONS. 
FULL-DRESS TOILETTES. 
I EMI-TRAINED skirts are in great favor this 
winter for afternoon reception dresses and 
dinner gowns. The fronts are made in the Di- 
rectoire style, flat from belt to foot, without hip 
drapery, and are laid in irregular pleats, that in 
the middle being broader than all the others. A 
broad trimming crosses the foot, and may consist 
of a ruche or pinked flounces, but is more often 
a brocaded border woven in the three breadths 
of the front and sides, or else it is of very rich 
lace or passementerie placed flat, with its scal- 
loped or pointed edge turned upward. Figured 
fabrics, either brocaded or striped, are very fash- 
ionable for the full straight breadths of the demi- 
train, and sometimes there are searf-like breadths 
of moiré added in each side of the train, begin- 
ning narrowly in a rosette or a great Directoire 
bow of large irregular loops at the foot of the 
skirt, and widening to meet on the tournure, 
Passementerie of gilt or silver is also shaped in 
similar pointed pieces for the side, or revers of 
velvet or lace may be used in the same way, If 
drapery is preferred, it is of lisse or net embroid- 
ered or striped with ribbons, and is put on very 
long in the middle of the front, with one side 
draped higher than the other, and there are flat 
side breadths of moiré or brocade meeting this 
drapery. Silver-striped gauze or lisse and gold 
lace-like stripes on net or lisse, or alternating 
with watered ribbon stripes, are verv effective 
fronts for white and pale pink brocaded deimi- 
trains. The corsage is cut with a V point in the 
back of the neck, and round in U shape in front. 
The sleeves are slightly longer on the newest 





dresses of brocade or faille or velvet, and may 
consist of a soft long puff, or else they are plain 
to the elbows, and a Watteau frill falling toward 
the hand is added of lace or of lisse, made wider 
below the arm and quite short inside the elbow. 
A full turned-over frill of real lace is considered 
a pretty finish to the V and U neck of velvet or 
silk dresses worn by young matrons, and the same 
lace is in a pointed frill on the elbow sleeves. 
The corset corsage, with the waist cut low all 
around, even under the arms, and filled out half 
high with a chemisette of tulle or net, is in great 
favor with young ladies. Those who are older 
have their black velvet and moiré waists cut half 
high, either in points or rounded, and a guimpe 
of black net or tulle is gathered inside to cover 
the wearer close up to the throat, where a dog- 
collar of moiré or velvet is worn standing, and 
fastened by a bow at the back. 


BALL GOWNS, 


Gowns of tulle in quaint colors are worn at the 
Delmonico balls, and are trimmed with orchids, 
hops, chrysanthemums, poinsettia, or other flow- 
ers that have hitherto been little used, or else the 
ornaments are entirely of silver or of gilt leaves 
or vines, with fringes of metal for borders at the 
foot. A gray tulle gown with silver ornaments 
and spangles is very effective, while another worn 
by a brunette with brilliant color in cheek and 
lips is of eax de Nil green tulle, trimmed with 
garlands of orchids and unripe hop blossoms and 
bows of mauve watered ribbon. The skirts are 
the correct dancing length, just resting on the 
floor, and the back is laid in wide pleats from 
belt to foot, the green tulle being folded flatly, 
and a band of mauve moiré sewed down each 
pleat. Folds of green tulle dotted with fine 
points like those of point d’esprit net cross the 
foot of the front of the skirt, and a sash of mauve 
ribbon drapes the top from hip to hip, then forms 
down the right side a ladder or panel of loops, 
and ends with a large Directoire bow near the 
On the left of the skirt is a cluster of the 
mauve orchids, from which hangs a long branch 
of the greenish-white hop blossoms. The low 
corsage of moiré has green spotted tulle draping 
the neck and around the armholes as sleeves, with 
a branch of the flowers on the left side of the 
neck and crossing the front diagonally, On sim- 
pler tulle dresses braces of ribbon are used in- 
stead of flowers; these are usually of watered rib- 
bon arranged in a point at the waist in front and 
back, and tied in a bow on the shoulders. Some- 
times a sash is added around the waist, and some- 
times waist ribbons are confined to the front of 
the corsage, beginning in the under-arm seams 
and tied directly in front, with many long loops 
and hanging ends, Suéde brown and smoke-col- 
ored tulle dresses are brightened by rose garlands 
or clusters of poppies. Gray tulle makes a charm- 
ing toilette with bunches of violets or purple or- 
chids, or with trimmings of silver; in a pretty 
gray gown the front of the skirt is of plain tulle 
puffed diagonally, and over this is a pointed ta- 
blier of silver-spangled gray tulle. Galloon and 
fringe of silver trim the foot of the skirt in front. 
The back breadths hang straight and full from 
the belt, and are composed of several layers of 
the diaphanous tulle, those underneath having 
smoothly cut edges, while the outside layer is 
turned up in a wide hem and wrought with silk 
in herring-bone pattern. A silver garniture rep- 
resenting lilies-of-the-valley and bluebells trims 
the sides of the skirt and the low round corsage 
of tulle over satin. 


foot. 








BRIDEMAIDS’ TOILETTES, 


Pretty toilettes for bridemaids at a fashiona- 
ble January wedding are of brocaded stripes of 
roses on cream white faille made up with square- 
meshed Russian net. The full short skirts have 
shirred net down the left side and in the middle 
of the back, with long front drapery of the bro- 
cade drawn from the right hip to the left foot, 
and held by a large chou of the brocade; wing- 
like pieces of the brocade are laid in pleats next 
the back breadths of net. The low corsage of 
the brocade has the neck filled out with net and 
short puffed sleeves. Long Suéde gloves, Suéde 
slippers, and stockings of the same shade com- 
pleted the toilette. Another set of bridemaids 
are having gowns made of white camel’s-hair 
braided with gold, and bordered with natural 
plucked beaver in golden brown shades. 


VARIETIES, 


Among novelties for midwinter sent out from 
London are velvet hats trimmed with a boa of 
fur that encircles the crown, leaving a long end 
hanging behind to pass around the neck and 
This is very striking in dark 
red velvet made with a beef-eater crown, trimmed 
with black moiré ribbon loops and a boa of black 
lynx fur. Another of black velvet with satin 
ribbon loops has a boa of the gray fur called 


serve as a boa. 


moution, and a blue velvet hat has a chinehilla 
boa, 

Dressv frocks for misses in their early teens 
are made of light blue or green cashmere, ot 
erépeline honey-combed or smocked around the 
high corsage just below the collar, and again at 
the waist line in front and back; a velvet girdle 
pointed in front and round behind completes the 
waist. The sleeves are smocked slightly at the 
waist and in a point below the armholes. ~ The 
skirt has a deep over-skirt, with bands of velvet 
around the lower skirt. Watered ribbons are 
sometimes used instead of velvet on such dresses. 

Infants’ carriage robes for cold weather are 
made of white fur, either of the crinkled Chinese 
lamb-skins or of ermine or white fox. Colored 
plush robes, bordered with fur or with feathers, 
are also very the Gobelin blue 
shades with gray fox or ostrich feather borders, 
or in old-rose plush with brown feathers as a 
border. 


handsome in 


TOBOGGAN SUITS, 

Fancy blankets with wide borders are used for 
toboggan coats and suits, The dark - colored 
blankets are preferred—blue, red, or gray—with 
plain centres or with large balls of contrasting 
color matching that of the border; there are, 
however, pale blue and pink blankets, and some 
ladies prefer the plain white blanket with bright 
These blankets are made up 
The first is a 
long straight coat covering the wearer from head 
to foot, and completed by a gay sash and the 
peaked hood peculiar to tobogganers’ attire. This 
coat is shaped very much like the long cloaks 
now fashionable for ladies; the straight fronts 
without darts are double-breasted, and the back 
is adjusted to the figure, with fulness added to 
the middle forms just below the waist line. A 
gray coat made in this way has large blue dots 
two inches in diameter, anda blue border crosses 
the foot, extends down the front, and trims the 
hood; a red tassel is sewed to the pointed crown 
of the hood, and a red cashmere sash is tied 
around the waist. Another long coat has large 
lapels made of the border stripes sewed across 
the hips, giving the effect of a shorter coat with 
a skirt; this is quite pretty when made of a 
brown blanket with lighter cream-colored stripes 
for the border used on the hips, at the foot, on 
the cuffs, and hood. These coats are also suita- 
ble for sleighing robes and for winter journeys 
or for sea-voyages. A blue coat has a red striped 
border, a pink coat has white stripes, a red cout 
has black stripes, and gray coats have either red 
or blue borders. The two-piece suits have a 
jacket and skirt made with the border of the 
blanket as a trimming, with a pointed hood and 
gay sash. The skirt may be long enough to 
reach the ankles, and is plainly gathered to the 
belt; the genuine toboggan skirt is, however, 
much shorter, like a kilt, and is worn with full 
drawers, and gaiters or leggings of leather or 
cloth. Such suits are made for girls from four 
years old upward, and are of the brightest color- 
ed blankets. Toboggan caps knitted double have 
a pointed crown finished with a tassel to fall on 
one side. Gentlemen and boys have dark blank- 
et suits made with a half-long coat and knee- 
breeches, and with these they wear heavy ribbed 
stockings and toboggan moccasins. A peaked 
hood or cap and a tasselled sash of gay cashmere 
complete the costume. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. ConneLiy ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLR, 
& Co.; James McOrerry & Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; 
Le BoutiLiieR Brorners; and Stern Broruers. 


red or blue border. 
in one-piece or two-piece suits. 





PERSONAT.. 

Mrs. Brispin, the wife of General James 8. 
BrisBin, U.S.A., who died at Fort McKinney on 
the 13th of December, was one of the most beau- 
tiful women in the army, and was equally cele- 
brated for her energy and kindness of heart. She 
was one of the pioneer women of the West, and 
for the last twenty years had lived almost con- 
stantly in camp on the plains with General Bris- 
BIN, where the generous hospitality of her well- 
ordered home was proverbial. Her husband and 
surviving family of seven children have the deep 
sympathy of the community in which they had 
made many friends. 

EpwIn ARNOLD, author of the “Light of 
Asia’ and other poems ofa popular mystical na- 
ture, has been knighted by the Queen. Mr. Ar- 
NOLD is the leading editorial writer on the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph,and although he is only 
fifty-five years of age, he looks mucli older, by 
reason of a long beard well sprinkled with gray, 
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and a skull-cap which he always wears in the 
house. He is a small man, with an intelligent 
face and sprightly manner, and is fond of visit- 
ing Loudon drawing-rooms, where he is quite a 
lion. 

—LIL.Lt LEHMANN, the popular soprano of the 
German opera company now singing at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house, lives on the top floor 
of one of New York’s tallest hotels, where he: 
windows command a view of the Hudson River 
and the Orange Mountains. Unlike most sing 
ers, Madame LEHMANN believes in plenty of ex- 
ercise, and she is a great walker. When 
walks in cold weather, however, she wraps her 
self up well in furs, and flies briskly over the 
sidewalks in thick-soled, warm boots. 

“Corner House,’ Dinan Mvnock 
CRAIK’S home, was designed by WiLt1aAM Mor- 
kis. It is a pretty house, of the modern English 
style of architecture, in which tall chimneys 
play an infportant part, and is situated in spa- 
cious grounds. The heart of London is not far 
away, and yet the **Corner House’’ seemed to 
x¢ almost in the country 

ADELINA Parti never takes any out 
exercise, 


she 


—The 


of-door 
She is very much afraid of cold air, 
und when goes out for a drive in winter 
swathes herself in ties up her head, and 
even puts cotton in her ears, She never speaks 


she 
furs, 


in the night air, and when she runs from the 
stage door to her carriage her mouth is covered 
by the searf that goes over-her head Madame 
Patti has kept her voice in good condition by 
this treatment, but it would not do for every 
one . 

The wife of Evgtne CLeMENcEAU, the 


French journalist and politician, is the daugh- 





ter of a wealthy New York merchant. CLEMEN- 
CEAU met her when he was eking out a small 
income by teaching French in New York. At 


first the futher objected, but when he found that 


the lovers were determined, and that there was 
nothing against the voung man, he releuted 
The match proved a happy one, and CLEMEN- 
CEAU’S fondness for the American nation 1s 
probably due as much to the fact that his wife 


is an American as to his admiration for its in 
stitutions. This much-talked-of Frenchman is 
rather small, but his br ack eyes and close- 
cropped gray hair give him a fierceness of ap- 
pearance that his ready smile does much to 
soften 

—ANNA DICKINSON has just put the finishing 
touches to a drama upon which 
engayed for years. It is called 
a historical play, as its title Those 
who have read the manuscript pronounce i 
only a good reading but a good acting play. if 
Boleyn, Miss DiCKINSON’S 





she has been 
furelian, and is 





Mp ti¢ Ss. 


it is as wood as Anne 


first effort in this line, it is well worth stage rep 
resentation 

The money left by the miser James H 
PAINE, some $600,000, is to go to his relatives in 
Boston. For many years PAINe was a well 


known figure in New York, and there was scare¢ 
Iv a musical entertainment given in that city for 
the past quarter of a century that he did not at- 
tend. As far as his clothes went ke looked like 
a tramp, und he was very dirty in his person, but 
his face was rather fine, and if he had held him- 
self up to his full height, he would have been 
aristocratie-looking. He was a 
Ropert TREAT PAing, one of the 
Declaration of Inde pendence, a 
umony the wealthiest and 
Boston's citizens. 
—WiLLtaM WaLporr Astor has inherited 
from his mother, the late Mrs. J. J. Astror, her 
villa and estate at Newport. The house was 
built about twenty years ago by Francis L 
BARREDA, then Peruvian Minister to the Unit- 
ed States, who sold it to the late WituraMm T. 
BLopvGert, of New York, for $350,000. When 
Mr. BLopGertt’s estate was settled his executors 
sold it to Mrs, Asror for $201,000. There are 
nine acres in the estate, with greenhouses, sta 
bles, and everything pertaining to a gentleman's 
country-seat. 
Mrs. Henpre 
President, is said 





yrandsen of 
signers oi the 
nd his family are 
most respectable of 


KS, the widow of the late Vice- 
to be a thorough woman of 
business. She is now in California, where she 
has gone to look after ber interests in certain 
mines, on which her husband spent $100,000. 
There are 12,000 acres in the HeENDRICKs tract, 
and she proposes to make a careful examination 
of it to see whether it is good fruit-growing soil. 
Mrs. HENDRICKS bas been President of the In- 
diana State-prison Reformatory for fourteen 
yeurs, and she only returns from California for 
the sake of attending a mecting of the Board. 

—In response to an article in HAkPER’s MaG- 
AZINE asking America’s aid in erecting a memo- 
rial window to Miron in Westminster Abbey, 
Archdeacon FARKAR has received a check for 
$2500 from Mr. Georee W. Cuiips for that pur- 
The window, which will be erected at 
onee, has had four lines written for it by the 
poet WHITTIER. 

—New-Year’s Day at Tuxedo was given over 
to quiet merrymaking. After the tableaux a 
few guests lingered on the lantern-lighted pi- 
azza of the club-house, and there an impromptu 
balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet was enacted. 
Miss E.ise De WoLre as Julict recited her lines 
over the back ofa chair placed on a table, while 
Mrs. WILLIAM FELLOWS MorGan, draped in a 
white sheet, languished below as Romeo. The 
lines of the nurse were repeated by a gentleman 
who was hidden from sight. The role of the 
moon was ussumed by a lantern whose mellow 
gleam was shed upon the players 

—The readers of Miss Epira THomas’s poet- 
ry, Who may be counted as her friends, will sym- 
pathize with her in the death of her mother 
Mrs. THOMAS was a native of Connecticut, but 
lived with her two daughters in Geneva, Ohio 
The last years of her life were years of suffering, 
alleviated by the most tender and devoted care 

—General Epwarkp Burp Gruss, captain of 
the Philadelphia City Troop, entertained that 
popular and aristocratic organization at his 
home near Edgewater, New Jersey, on the Del- 
aware, a short time since. All the troopers ap- 
peared in full uniform, and there were only two 
civilians present. General Gruss had to 
through an ordeal once, just after the war, that 
was quite as trying in its way as the enemies’ 
fire. A private in his brigade asked the privi- 
lege of naming a child after him, and begged the 
General to stand godfather. This he consented 
to do; but he very much regretted his conspicu- 
ous position before the chancel railing when the 
proud father, in answer to the clergyman’s in 
quiry for the child’s name, replied, in stentorian 
tones, ‘*GENERAL GRUBB.”’ And so it was cbhris- 
tened. 
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Fig. 1.—PLASTRON WITH 


COLLAR. 


For description see Supplement. 


ers on the upper side 
is displayed. It is 
made eighteen inch- 
es wide by thirteen 
deep. The 
pocket is four inch- 
es wide, made of sat- 
in thinly wadded ; it 
has a narrow loop of 
satin stiffened with 
eard-board caught 
down with two but- 
tons on the top to 
hold the glove- 
stretcher. The hand- 
kerchief pocket on 
one opposite corner 
is eight inches wide 
and five deep, and 
has a monogram em- 
broidered on its sur- 
face. A thin layer 
of wadding sprinkled 
with sachet powder 
is placed between the 
outside and lining of 
the case, and the 
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GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


Ciora anp Vetver Costome.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 53.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VL, Figs. 45-57. 
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used for linen embroid- 
ery, is the material of 
which this apron is 
made. A yard of can- 
vas twenty-four inches 
wide is used, the sel- 
vages forming the up- 
per and lower edges. 
Two broad. bands of 
embroidery ornament 
the apron, framed in 
bands of red satteen. 
A five-inch band of sat- 


Glove and Hand- tiie ele 
kerchief Sachet. 
Tas combined glove 
and handkerchief case 
is made in the Pompa- 
dour colors, a delicate 
shade of pink satin for 
the outside, and quilted 
pale blue satin for the 
lining. When the 
sachet is folded a paint- 
ed decoration of flow- 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epe- 
ING FOR CusHIon, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 3.—Crocnet Gre- 


t Fig. 2.—PLastron WITa 
LoT For CusHion, Fic. 1. 


CoLLar. 


For description see Suppl. 





teen is at the 
bottom, and 
above it is the 
wider of the 
two borders; a 
working _ pat- 
tern of this is 
given in Fig. 68 
on the accom- 
panying  pat- 
tern-sheet Sup- 
plement; it is 
worked in the 
same stitches 
as the narrow- 


Aue 
bg 
Lack Capore. 


For diagram and description 
see Supplement. 
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er border above 
it, of which a 
working detail 
is given in Fig. 
2; both are ex- 
ecuted in split 
filoselle, the 
narrow border 
in blue, a dark 
terra-cotta red, 


Kig. 2.—Bettep Bopicr.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL., Figs. 16-22. 


Fig. 1.—Bettep Bopice.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-22 





Evenine Gioves.—([For description see Supplement.) 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerrp Cusnion.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
edge is finished with 
thick silk cord loop- 
ed at the corners. 


olive, and bronze; the 
colors for the wide 
border are indicated on 
the working pattern. 
Between the two em- 
broidered borders is a 
four-inch band of sat- 


Swedish Apron. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Wurre Holbein lin- 


Sahota Fig. 1.—Swepisu Arron.—[See Fig. 2.] 
en, which is a canvas 


For design of Wide Border see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 68. 





Braipep Crota Costume.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Front Page. | 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Narrow Borper ror Swepisa APRON, Fic. 1, 
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teen, and above the 
narrower border a 
band two inches and 
a half wide. The 
top of the apron is 
pleated in four box 
pleats, which are 
each ornamented 
with a tab of em- 
broidery. The band 
and strings are made 
of red ribbon. 


so happens that lyin 

























































down is more agoniz 
ing than sitting up; 
and sometimes it is 
a sick headache, and 
sometimes it is only 


gh one eye, and 


throu 
again just enough to 
remind us that we 
have a head ; or again 
it is a hungry head 


ache, which nobody 





é gives us credit for, 
Embroidered since the appetite is 

Cushion.—Figs. so excellent; and 
1-3. rites times it egher 

See illustrations on sm b miey, ane 
page 52 langs about us for 

days and days. At 





Tue ground for FB rere 
the embroidered up- = 
per side of this cush- ; 
ion is made of three 
irregularly shaped 
pieces of cloth or 
felt, one a cinnamon 
red, one olive, and 
the third blue; a 
piece of plain-color- 
ed cloth of one of 
the three colors is 
used for the under 
side. The design is 
executed in various- 
ly colored chenille, 
silks, tinsel, and nar- 
row leather ribbon. 
The cushion is six- 


such times it always 


seems as if the brain 
were more alive than 





ever; every sound 1s 
exaggerated by the 
throbbing nerves. Of 


course there ire a 


Hair ORNAMENT OF Dalsizs aND RIBBON. 


thousand remedies, 
but can any che come 
forward and sweat 
that he has been sud 
denly and completely 
cured? The pain has 
been ameliorate d, per- 
haps. One friend will 
advise half a dozen 
drops of homeopathic 
nux-vomica every two 
hours as a panacea ; 
and, in fact, if this 
prescription is follow- 
ed in season, if one can 
take the headache by 
the forelock, so to 
speak, before it has 


got headway, one may, 


teen inches long by 
eleven deep, with the 
four sides hollowed 
out about half an 
inch at the middle. 
Both sides are fin- 
ished with a narrow 
edging worked in 


indeed, exorcise it 
crochet with — tin- ‘ith this kindly. poi 
selled macramé son, or at least s t 
cord; they are con- aig it lea se oo 
nected by a strip of igate its ravages that 





strength is spared, for 
satin three inches there is nothing 1 ; 
there is nothing more 
wide, set  under- xhausti1 tl 7 
, ; t laUsting la a 
° } , : ; 
neath, with the two Party Frock ror Girt FROM 10 To 12 headache, and one is 


edgings laced togeth- Frock ror Girt rrom 9 To 11 YEARS OLD YEARS OLD. 
er with tinselled cord For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. 
on the outside. The VIL, Figs. 58-67. 


almost more unhappy 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. the day after one than 
34-44, y 


-» Figs. 34 


Unster ror YoutH From 14 to 16 
YEARS OLD. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. L, Figs. 1-9. 


detail of the edging is shown full size in 
Fig. 2. To work it use tinselled macramé 
cord and a coarse crochet needle; make a 
chain of 5 stitches, put the cord 5 times 
around the needle, work a single crochet 
on the first of the 5 chain, pulling through 
all the loops on the needle; repeat this un- 
til the required length is made. The 
handles are worked inthe same way. The 
edging is studded at intervals with drops, 
which are crocheted with the same cord ; 
see Fig.3. For each of these make 5 
chain, join into a loop with a slip stitch, 
and make 3 chain; put the cord 6 times 
round the needle, and work a single cro- 
chet around the centre, pulling through all 
the loops on the needle; repeat 6 times 
after the first, and close with a slip stitch 
on the 3d of the 3 chain at the beginning. 
Cut the cord, leaving an end of some 
length, which thread into a coarse needle, 
and then proceed to take up the front mesh- 
es of the stitches ; draw them close togeth- 
er, then pass through the centre and fasten 
at the bottom. To attach the grelots bring 
a cord through the centre from the bottom, 
fasten to the edging, then pass it through 
the centre again and knot it to the other 
end, cutting them short. 
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The Headache. 

FINE headache is the bane of mankind. 

One may have other aches, even heart- 
aches, and yet manage to crawl about and 
fulfil one’s obligations, but with the head- 
ache there is nothing to do but succumb 
and go to bed, and give up everything for 
Woot anp VeELver CosTuME. the nonce, except the sense of pain. But CLora and Vetvet Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 52 
For description see Supplement. sometimes, if the headache is neuralgic, it For pattern and description see Supplemeut, No. VI., Figs. 45 
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during its paroxysms, owing to consequent debil- 
ity and the loss of cosseting and consequence 
belonging to an invalid. Many, however, pre- 
scribe nothing more difficult than a glass of wa- 
ter, taken as hot as it is possible to drink it, and 
claim that it is a positive and safe alleviation, 
while mineral water is relied upon by others, and 
supposed to be the magic draught, Some still 
resort to the heroic treatment of the mustard 
plaster, and still the headache survives and flour- 
ishes, and has held its own for thousands of years, 
or since there were heads to ache. 
tle extra fatigue, an indigestion, late hours, and 
the headache swoops down upon us, and changes 
the jocund world into the valley of shadows. Al 
though a thorough and prolonged massage of the 
head gives relief while it lasts, the only real and 
substantial benefit that we have ever found is in 
the constant application of hot water to the sealp. 


As headaches are inevitable, all we can do is to 


make the best of them, and not allow our preju- 
dices to run away with our better judgment. Let 
us give the devil his due. Has not a headache 
often saved us from the curious bore? from at 
tendance at this or that uninteresting festivity ? 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or * Paston Canew,” “Sowre tax Winn,” 
**lonn Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” rto. 





BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT. 


CHAPTER V. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 
| AUNCHED into Kingshouse society, protected 

4 by Lady Elizabeth, who helped him with her 
advice and better knowledge, courted by Mrs. 
Clanricarde, to whom at this moment of need Cal- 
iban himself, if a millionaire, would have been 
welcome as a son-in-law, Caleb’s life had entered 
into a new phase which rejoiced his father and 
threatened to overwhelm himself. The unwont- 
ed excitement was almost too much for him, It 
was too sudden a transference of interests and 
change of surroundings—for the mind follows 
the body and obeys the same laws; and as phys- 
ical health demands a certain continuity and 
regularity of habits, so does the mental fall into 
sorrowful sickness when the law is disregarded. 

Bound up with this change was a correspond- 
ing increase in Caleb’s painful personal humility. 
Formerly he had been conscious simply of those 
more material conditions which made him unfit 
for the society of the well-born and delicately 
nurtured. He never lost the sense of the barrow 
between his hands; he never felt himself more 
than a superficially educated miner, brushed and 
washed, and in his better clothes for Sundays 
and off-days—but always the miner, whose busi- 
ness lay with picks and shovels, skips and trol- 
leys—even when he was reading Homer and 
Aschylus, or following biological developments 
through a microscope. 

Now his self-depreciation swept a wider circle 
and made a deeper groove. The more he saw of 
these nobler creatures—these vessels of finer clay 
—tiie more he despised himself, body and mind, 
outside and in. He had formerly seen himself 
as merely a worker, perhaps a little better than 
the most loutish of his kind, but, being a worker, 
therefore not on an equality with the leisure 
Now he looked at himself as, in truth, a 
kind of Caliban—a brute-man, body and soul, 
not yet emerged from the husk of animalism. 
His consciousness of demerit, of personal and in- 
tellectual boorishness, of spiritual and esthetic 
failure all through, became morbid and diseased 
—a pain as sharp as knives in his flesh, But this 
pain varied. Before Lady Elizabeth he felt as 
man might if the Madonna of God had 


class, 


any 


turned his eves inward, so that he saw the true | 


substance of his own gross earthly nature when 
compared with her divine sweetness, her ethereal 
purity. Before Estelle Clanricarde he was as 
the Beast when he stood by the gate while Beauty 
passed him by, her eyes fixed elsewhere, her heart 
closed against him. Estelle did not stand so far 
above him as Lady Elizabeth, yet she caused him 
more self-humiliation and far more bitterness of 
regret. With Lady Elizabeth he was purely and 
simply the inferior creature, conscious of his in- 
feriority, but in a sense not humiliated, because 
equality was impossible. With Estelle he wished 
that this equality had been a fact, and fought 
against the fetters forged by nature that bound 
liim to such low relative conditions. The one was 
the Divine—superior, unattainable by the eternal 
essence of things, and not to be profaned by sin- 
ful man with even the desire of near approach ; 
the other was the beautiful and gracious Human, 
with whom he might have been on a level had 
fate and the stars been kind. There was no es- 
sential reason why they should not have stood on 
the same plane. Circumstance, not substance, 
separated them; and the separation was a pang. 
It was the birth hour of his soul with the one, of 
his social humanity with the other. In both he 
suffered; but the pangs of the latter were un- 
speakable and unappeasable, while the joys in 
the former overshadowed the pain. When the 
soul confesses its sins, is not the very confession 
self-healing? We have no shame before God as 
before man. We weep more, but blush less, 
and the Divine Hand has balm in the hollow 
even when it smites; but who does not know 
that sting in the human fingers which yet seem 
to pity and caress ? 

To those who cannot read the secret writing 
of the heart, and from whom all subtleties are 
hidden, it might have seemed anomalous enough 
that, to Lady Elizabeth, so much the nobler char- 
acter and more highly placed personage, this 
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poor translated miner, this social omad’haun, 
with a knowledge of Greek and natural history, 
should have been so far more at his ease, so far 
more confidential and explicit, than with Estelle, 
younger, slighter, less supreme in all things than 
was the earl’s daughter. The psychologist would 
have read the mot d’énigme. But then psycholo- 
gists worthy of the name are about as many as 
there are fingers on vour hand, while those who 
read only as they see, and understand nothing 
beyond, are in their millions with the grains of 
sand on the sea-shore. Assuredly there was no 
thought-reader in Kingshouse who could have 
explained the riddle had he known it, or solved 
the problem had it been set him. Caleb himself 
could not, though he often wondered why he 
should feel soothed and released when with Lady 
Elizabeth, while tongue-tied and tormented with 
Estelle; abashed if she spoke to him; in an ago- 
ny of humiliation if she passed him by; and al- 
ways with the sense of some despite wrought him 
by an unfriendly fortune such as need not have 
been had the powers which rule men’s destinies 
so willed. 

And all this time his father added to his an- 
guish by his coarse congratulations whenever he 
came home from one of the Kingshouse gather- 
ings, his ripe imagination plucking the fruit that 
was not yet even in the bud when he urged his 
son to carry the earl’s daughter in terms that 
burnt the poor fellow’s heart within him like so 
much shrivelled parchment, each word a letter of 
fire showing the terrible distance between his new 
friends and his old home—what they were, and 
what he and his could never be. Then he would 
consume his nights and waste his days in fruit- 
less despair, and the white-winged dove of peace 
flew from him over the void as if never to re- 
turn. 

Meanwhile all this mental torture was hidden 
from the two who caused it. To Lady Elizabeth 
poor Caleb was a well-desiring, well-deserving, 
unformed, but capable creature to instruct and 
develop; to Estelle he was a human animal to 
whom, for compassion’s sake, she was as gentle 
as she would have been to a horse or a dog, but 
with whom she felt no more possibility of com- 
radeship and infinitely less familiarity of affee- 
tion. Of a truth, it was Beauty and the Beast; 
and the Beast was the sacrifice. 

Sometimes a horrible thought crossed Estelle’s 


mind, but it was one so degrading to her mother | 


as well as to herself as to be almost blasphemous. 
And yet she could not wholly banish it. Mrs. 
Clanricarde, usually so intolerant of al! social sol- 


Boge: . 
| ecisms, so hard to all roturiers, as she used to 


call those who were not up to her own level, was 
so wonderfully kind to this round-faced, sandy- 
haired, snub-nosed omad’haun, this Caleb Stagg, 
who at the best was but a well-washed miner 
with a smattering of science and literature. She 
asked him continually to the house, and pushed 
Estelle into such close companionship as to make 
his visits so much torture to her, while they broke 
up those secret little meetings which up to now 
had kept her heart light and Charlie Osborne’s 
alive, and had helped to sweeten the bitter cup 
they had perforce to drink. She spoke of him 
with almost maternal tenderness—she, Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde, the sharpest-tongued critic of Kingshouse! 
She dilated on his goodness, his fine intelligence, 
his purity of mind, his honor, generosity, down to 
his native courtesy and good feeling. “One of 
nature’s gentlemen,” she used to say, levelling her 
keen black eyes at her daughter with a meaning 
behind them that made Estelle shiver. 

What did it all portend? Her mother’s praises 
pricked the poor girl like witches’ needles. She 
felt their invisible points and smarted under them, 
but she had to keep silence. Of what good to 
ery out? and to whom could she ery? Lady 
Elizabeth's liking for the Beast—which, by-the- 
way, seemed to her a kind of madness—sealed 
her lips to her; and Charlie had enough troubles 
to bear as things were, she need not add to them 
her own share. 

Never had Mrs. Clanricarde “voiced aloud” 
“with shriller throat” her views on the unimpor- 
tance of the man and the all-importance of the 
purse in marriage. Never had her scorn for per- 
sonal love and physical beauty been hotter, more 
pungent, more severe. To hear her one would 
have thought love before marriage the doom of 
happiness after, and a man’s beauty not only a 
snare but a sin. She dwelt on the superiority of 
moral graces and intellectual soundness to all 
else that man could possess, till Estelle’s fair 
face grew wan and white with secret loathing, 
and Caleb’s flamed with thoughts to which he 
dared give neither form nor voice. He was mod- 
est to self-abasement, but even he could not fail 
to see that Mrs. Clanricarde substantially offered 
him her daughter, and told him that the way was 
clear and the running already made for him. But 
Estelle herself? The verdict in her averted eyes 
was differently framed and spelt from that in Mrs. 
Clanricarde’s ; and Caleb was too sensitive to con- 
found compassion with affection. He knew that 
he was but the Beast to her—no more desirable 
than Caliban—as little lovely as the hunchback, 
within whose hump, however, are folded the wings 
which will one day carry him to heaven. And 
as something under the ban of Love, he bore him- 
self with the patience, the very dignity, indeed, 
of self -effacement, and the quiet hopelessness 
which accepts the doom of Fate and yields to the 
pressure of the inevitable. 

Near to Les Saules ran the prettiest lane in 
the district. Deep, leafy, cool, fernful, it matched 
for beauty a water lane in Guernsey, or one of 
those deep-cut Devonshire ways which wind like 
ribbons between the high hedge-topped banks and 
flowery meadows. It led to the Close, a wood 
made by man and nature for Love. Love un- 
spoken, estranged, content—for all its phases this 
wood had special shrines and green arched tem- 
ples where to rest and be refreshed. It was the 
favorite place of meeting for Estelle and Charlie 
Osborne, and to both every fern and tree and 


} and her epoch. 





flower was sanctified, and carried its own secret 
message and reminder. It had also become a 
favorite hunting-ground with Caleb Stagg, being 
full of precious creatures not to be found else- 
where, 

It was on one of those rare days in England 
when the house must empty itself and the world 
must be abroad. Carriage folks drive; horse- 
men ride; the cyclist flashes past like a huge 
spider on a glancing thread ; the humbler people 
walk ; the humbler still sit about their cottage 
doors, and transact their household business on 
the step. No one not an invalid consents to re- 
main within those stifling four walls of home, 
and the Clanricardes had been troubled by the 
all-pervading cestrum with the rest. 

“Come for a little walk, Estelle,” said Mrs. 
Clanricarde to her daughter. 

And Estelle, who really loved her mother, 
though she feared her—and at this moment hated 
her line of action—was glad to go. But she knew 
by that secret “ telepathy” which lovers have as 
a sixth sense, by one of those “ messengers which 
love sends to and fro,” and of which the earth is 
full, that Charlie was waiting for her in the wood 
—there behind the old beech-tree to the right, 
which was their place of meeting. Still, she was 
glad to go with her mother, The undoubted cloud 
at present between them pained her sorely, and 
she would have given many drops of her rose-red 
blood could she have cleared it away. 

“ Where shall we go, mother ?” she asked, kiss- 
ing her mother as in the days now grown unhap- 
pily a little old. 

“Oh, anywhere,” answered Mrs, Clanricarde. 

“To Grantown ?” proposed Estelle. 

Grantown was a picturesque little hamlet, about 
a mile from Les Saules, across the fields and by 
the river. It was a charming walk, and one of 
the points of the place. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Clanricarde. 

“Toward the Dower House ?”—another pretty 
leafy way. 

“No,” she replied again. 

“Where, then, mother ?” was Estelle’s perplex- 
ed demand. 

“To the Close,” said Mrs, Clanricarde. 

“Will it not be very stifling there to-day?” 
asked Estelle, with as much indifference as she 
could command, 

“No; it will be cool,” said her mother. 

And Estelle had nothing to object. It would 
be cool in the wood. Undoubtedly, from a lay- 
man’s point of view, it was the very place for the 
day. But to the initiated that word, that gesture, 
that press of the finger, has a very different mean- 
ing from anything that the outsider knows. There 
was nothing for it, however, but to acquiesce, and 
the two went by the little sidewalk into the leafy 
lane which led to the deep-bosomed wood. But 
all Estelle’s joy had gone, and the cloud between 
her and her mother lowered more dense than 
before. 

They sauntered down the lane—Estelle, bitten 
with an insane desire for wild flowers, lingering 
greatly as she went—till they came to the gate 
which opened into the paradise of her heart. A 
hundred yards farther on, round the projection 
made by an overhanging rock, and they would 
come in sight of the beech-tree under which she 
knew that Charlie Osborne was sitting. Her 
only hope was that, hearing their voices, he would 
hide himself away in time, and not let the very 
shadow of his shadow be seen by the mother 
whose eves were as quick as her thoughts. Even 
the “helmet of Hades” itself would have been 
sure to have a broken strap or a loose buckle if 
she had been set on discovering the wearer. 

The girl’s uneasiness was too great to be con- 
cealed. Her very efforts to appear indifferent 
betrayed her anxiety. The way in which she 
talked—so volubly, so unlike herself—and the 
sharper ring of her voice, more highly pitehed 
than usual, and thrown out as if for other ears 
than her mother’s, all were eloquent enough for 
Mrs. Clanricarde, who had missed her vocation 
She should have been one of 
Fouché’s “souriciéres.” Had she been one she 
would have made her fortune, dug out of the 
graves of those she had overshadowed. 

Suspecting, watching, she said never a word— 
only paid out the rope, which Estelle twisted yet 
tighter round her slender throat. Then they 
rounded the rock, and with one rapid look— 
caught by Mrs. Clanricarde as a sportsman shoots 
flying—the girl’s heart gave one full bound of re- 
lief: Charlie Osborne was not there. But in his 
stead, peering on all sides, now his nose flattened 
against the bark of a tree, now down on the ground 
turning over last year’s dead leaves and dry twigs, 
a butterfly net in hand, some creatures in his hat, 
a green tin case strapped round him, in full pur- 
suit of his faney, riding his hobby knees and chin 
together, they came upon Caleb Stagg searching 
for creatures in Estelle’s sacred grove where her 
god was hidden. Then Mrs. Clanricarde blessed 
herself for her insistence, and looked on her de- 
cision as providential and inspired. 

To Estelle it was the other way; and what to 
her mother was the benevolent work of the good 
angels was to her the undoubted mischief-making 
of the bad. 

Caleb blushed when he met them, as of course 
he would ; but the mother caught on the wing a 
look in his eyes as she had caught that in her 
daughter’s. And it was a look that satisfied her. 
She had made up her mind. Estelle should mar- 
ry the omad’haun, failing a better provision. If 
any one more eligible should come along—then 
the poor omad’haun would be thrown over, 
with no more remorse than we have when we 
drop one peach in favor of another, better favor- 
ed to the eyes and softer to the touch. 

“A lucky chance!” she said, in her kindest 
way, as she put out her hand for Caleb’s, dust 
and dirt begrimed as it was. 

Instinctively he wiped his hand on his coat be- 
fore he gave it. 

“Tm not fit,” he said, bashfully, 





“The hand of an honest man is always fit—fit 
for a queen,” said Mrs. Clanricarde, with royal 
condescension of air and manner. 

Her compliment was really regal. Her appre- 
ciation of essential qualities was grandly philo- 
sophic—nobly heroic. 

Caleb blushed again, as painfully as before; 
and Estelle lifted her pretty chin and curled her 
lips with the daintiest little line of disdain— 
which he saw and writhed under, as if it had 
been a barbed arrow in his breast. 

“Let us go and sit there,” said Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde, pointing to the seat beneath the beech- 
tree on the right. 
“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Estelle, hurriedly. 
“We shall be eaten up by midges!” she added, 
after a second’s pause, to explain and conceal 
the very pronounced opposition—the opposition 
that was a prayer and a cry—in her voice. 

“No more there than elsewhere,” returned 
Mrs. Clanricarde, smoothly, as she turned up the 
trodden path to the tree. ‘Come, Mr. Stagg ; 
come with us, and show us your interesting col- 
lection,” she added, sweetly, to Caleb. “I know 
that Estelle will be glad to see it.” 

“Do you care for creatures, Miss Clanricarde ?” 
asked Caleb, awkwardly. 

“She is devoted to them,” put in Mrs. Clanri- 
sarde, before Estelle could answer. 

“T did not know that I was, mother,” said Es- 
telle, her face white, as it was wont to grow when 
her mother flung her too openly at the omad’haun’s 
head. Besides, she knew that Charlie Osborne 
was within ear-shot somewhere, spying at them 
through the smoke-colored glasses of jealousy. 

“Indeed I should be glad if you would give her 
some instruction, Mr.’ Stagg,” said Mrs. Clanri- 
earde, ignoring Estelle’s disclaimer. “It is so 
much better to work under the guidance of a 
master—and such a good master as you would 
be.” 

She smiled benignly. The present need at 
home was great. She saw ruin on every side, and 
nothing but a rich marriage, with a margin for 
herself and that fatal husband of hers, would save 
them. It was a pity-—surely a pity—that she 
had no better salvation in view than Caleb Stagg ; 
but in the storm who cares for the name, the 
look, the beauty of the port ? 

“I should be sorry to take up Mr. Stagg’s 
time,” said Estelle, in a clear renunciatory voice. 

“It would be a pleasure, Miss Clanricarde,” 
said Caleb, in a low voice. 

“T should like it,” said Mrs. Clanricarde, a lit 
tle shrilly. ‘ We will begin our first lesson now, 
if you please, Mr. Stagg,” she added, with a laugh 
yet more shrill than her spoken words had been. 

And Caleb, opening his case, began his roll-call 
of names and characteristics, of which neither 
mother nor daughter understood one word, nor 
from which they gained one rational idea. But 
Mrs. Clanricarde thanked him with the most en- 
thusiastic and becoming effusiveness when he 
had finished, and, catching at the one word which 
she had retained, called the sulphur-moth a cole- 
optera, and thought she showed her tact and 
quick study in that term. But Estelle said little 
that was pleasant, nothing that was encour- 
aging. 

“It is far too difficult for me, and I hate those 
long learned names,” she said, coldly. 

Charlie hated all science too, and looked on 
scientific nomenclature as a kind of spiritual 
deformity—next thing to a crime. She knew 
that her confession of faith, which she felt sure 
was heard somehow by him, would please him. 

“We must have them, you see, Miss Clanri- 
carde,” said Caleb, humbly apologizing for the 
necessities of science. ‘They make a kind of 
general language for all nations. A Russian’”— 
he pronounced it “ Rooshian”—“ or a Frenchman, 
or an Englishman, they all know what Lapilio 
vanessa means, but the peacock ‘ butterfly’ would 
not carry far.” 

“Still, science is horrid. Art and poetry are 
the only things worth living for,” said Estelle, in 
the same rather unnaturally high-pitched voice 
she had had throughout. 

“IT know nothing of either,” said Caleb, sadly. 

“You are none the worse for that, Mr. Stagg,” 
said Mrs, Clanricarde, with her ambiguous smile. 
“ Poets and artists generally are wretchedly poor 
creatures, not worth their salt. Iso much prefer 
honest merit and more solid acquirements.” 

“Mother! as if the greatest gifts God has to 
give should be spoken of go slightingly!” cried 
Estelle, in hot haste and hotter anger. “ Why, 
what should we be without poetry and art? 
Mere earth-worms, knowing nothing of the di- 
viner things of life, seeing nothing but ourselves, 
and shut out from heaven!” This was Charlie's 
latest phrase, and Mrs. Clanricarde knew it. “ Sci- 
ence is soul-destroying,” continued Estelle, still 
hot and eager, “Scientific people are atheists.” 

“Not necessarily, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Clanricarde, blandly, 

“T think not all, Miss Clanricarde,” said Caleb, 
humbly. 

“T hate science and all that is scientific,” said 
Estelle, almost in tears; “and nothing should 
ever make me learn it.” 

“Come to dinner to-morrow, Mr. Stagg,”’ said 
Mrs. Clanricarde, “I give you this foolish child 
of mine to convert from her dreams to your bet- 
ter and sounder ways.” 

“Mother, this is too bad!” flamed out Estelle. 
“T will not take lessons from Mr. Stagg.” 

“Come to dinner, Mr. Stagg,” repeated Mrs. 
Clanricarde; and the unhappy pendulum, swung 
thus between mother and daughter, had no ex- 
euse ready. Yet he would have liked to refuse, 
only he could not see where the loophole was. 

‘She will have none of me,” he said to himself 
as he trudged through the wood, no longer a place 
of enchantment for him. “ Her mother will, for 
they are in but a poor way, and father’s means 
would set them bravely up; but that dainty blos- 
som is not for the like of me, and she will not 

were it ever so. I feel her tremble with disgust 
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and shame when I touch her hand. God help 
me! but the smart is sore.” 

All this time Charlie had been lying hidden 
within the bracken which grew in a miniature 
forest among the underwood. He had heard ev- 
ery word, and through the crossing stems, which 
gave one clear passage not larger than his eye, 
he had seen every gesture, every look. He un- 
derstood the whole play. She was to be sacrificed 
to that cad, that ruffian, that low-lived beast, sit- 
ting in his own especial place beneath their holy 
trysting-tree. There was no term of obloquy, 
however unfitting, that Charlie did not shower 
on Caleb Stagg—he whose own humility rated 
him low enough as things were; he would will- 
ingly give his life for Estelle’s good, and whose 
sacrifice would be as his crowning if it insured 
her gain, But it was only after the rule and 
line of men’s judgments on each other. The 
glass through which we read hearts and motives 
is indeed dark, and we have neither love nor un- 
selfishness enough to clear it. 


[TO BK CONTINUED. } 





GRANDMAMMA AND GRAND- 
DAUGHTER. 
NEW-YEAR’S DAY, 1850. 
THEN I looked out on Rector Street 


\ The snow was falling fast, 

And the old “ Hot hominy, hominy!’ man 
Alone went toiling past. 
And I sighed: “ Ah me 

Ah me! the snow is falling. 
Who'll come to see Cousin Madge and me, 


, ) a” 
Who cones, Who comes a-cauing 


' ah me! ah me! 


There was no pavement then, my dear, 
Far down in Rector Street, 

And we tripped it home from rout or ball 
In our white-kid slippered feet. 


Ali! will they come, and will they call, 
In all this driving snow? 

I pressed my face against the pane, 
And wished that 1 could know, 


And if they come, and if they eall, 
Will the bucks and beaux look down 
On Cousin Madge’s country coz, 
Who has come for a month in town? 
And so, with my heart a-beating fast, 
tripped, 


strange and shy, 


Down the winding stairs I 
And into the parlor, 
In a frightened way I slipped. 


And there I stood by Cousin Madge, 
Courtesying to two young men: 
One the town’s pink of fashion; one— 


His friend—his friend. Ah! when 


I look on you, and see in you 
The face that once was mine, 

How ean I think he will not 
Who came in ninety-nine 


come 


To say “I love you?” Ah! the snows 
Have fallen deep and cold, 

And old hearts found their peace in death, 
And young, young hearts grown old, 


Since first he took my hand in his, 
When ninety-nine was new, 

And said—but, what he said to me, 
Some one shall say to you, 


Some one will say to you; and then 

Like hers your heart will beat, 

» whom love came, long years ago, 

Through the snow on Rector Street, 

When she sighed: “ AA me 
Ah me! the snow is falling. 

Who comes to see Cousin Madge and me, 


T 


4 ah me 


Who comes, U ho comes a calling ?” 
H. C. Bunner. 





LOOKING BACK, 


By ANNIE THOMAS 


OOKING back through a long vista of years, 
4 Isee myself a little child of six, staring with 
wide eyes of admiration and awe at a stout, mid- 


dle-aged gentleman on a cream-colored pony. 


The admiration was aroused by one of the 
kindliest smiles that man ever bestowed on tire- 
The awe was inspired by a few 
whispered words from my mother to the effect 


some childhood. 


that the gentleman on the cream-colored pony 


was the “great novelist, Captain Marryat.” 


As the daughter of a naval man, I had been 
taught to regard the author of Poor Jack as one 
of the greatest of living human beings, and so 
this day of my first beholding him was marked 
in my memory by a white stone, and the events 


of it have never grown dim or faded. 


My father at that time held the post of lieu- 
tenant in command of the coast-guard station at 
Morston, on the Norfolk coast, and Captain Mar- 
ryat, then living at Langham Cottage, just two 
miles distant, was his nearest naval and best 


neighbor. 


From the date of his visit to us till 


the day of his death the friendship between 


| bles were numerous, but I was so light that I 
|} never hurt myself, and the horse was so generous 





Captain Marryat and my father continued un- 
interruptedly, and for four years Langham Cot- 
tage was as much my home as was my own fa- 
ther’s house. During those years the warm af- 
fection which has always existed between his 
daughter Florence—the well-known novelist— 
and myself sprang up. And to the influence of 
the magic name of Marryat is due the fact of my 
being even so much of a literary character as 
Iam. 

In those old Morston days I was a eurious mix- 
ture of timidity and tomboyishness. The timid- 
ity was the result of the solitary life I led; the 
tomboyishness was the outcome of my being my 





brothers’ playfellow and devoted slave during 
their too brief vacations. It was an intense joy 
and relief to me when I first knew Florence Mar- 
ryat to discover that she shared my weakness for 
ratting, riding, and climbing trees. Looking back 
through a vista of nearly forty years, I can see 
ourselves now—shie, a fair, golden-headed slip of 
a girl, and I, a dark, gypsy-faced, skinny one— 
perched on an old corn stack, our hearts in our 
eyes, and those eyes bent on a clever rat-catching 
terrier; or, again, riding Daisy and Dandy—our 
two donkeys—over the marshes or through the 
lanes, regardless of time and of the reprimands 
that would presently be our portion for being late 
for dinner. Dandy was a present to me from 
Captain Marryat, as was also Zinga, a most beau- 
tiful King Charles spaniel. I had loved Zinga 
dearly for some months before I called him my 
own, and had spent many peaceful hours with 
him and Juno, an Italian greyhound, sitting under 
the table at Captain Marryat’s feet while he was 
writing The Settlers i Canada and Masterman 
Ready. 

Riding was a passion with me from my earliest 
youth. When I was three years old I used to be 
hoisted on to the horse belonging to my father’s 
mounted guard, and allowed to ride it up and 
down the watch-house lane by myself. My tum- 





that he never stepped on me. Accordingly, the 
tumbles rather strengthened my nerve than shat- 
tered it, and at ten years old I was so thoroughly 
at home, both in the saddle and on a bare-backed 
horse, that I had serious thoughts of running away 
from home and joining a circus. 

A ride that I shall never forget was one that 
I had about a week or ten days before Captain 
Marryat’s death. I had been staying for several 
days, together with my father, at Langham Cot- 
tage, and on this particular occasion it was not 
thought possible that Captain Marryat would live 
till the morning. Accordingly my father, think- 
ing I should be in the way, started me off at mid- 
night on the cream-colored pony, Dumpling, to 
ride home. It: was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and the air was intensely hot. Something in the 
atmosphere, combined with the exceptional na- 
ture of the situation in which I found myself, | 
filled me with a wild sense of elation. I was | 
heartily ashamed of it, remembering that my dear | 
old friend was probably dying at the same time. 
Sut I could not subdue the feeling, and when I 
dashed up to our own door, frightening my dear 
mother out of her first sleep and her wits by my 
unexpected arrival, I was so radiant with excite- 
ment and delight that she thought I must be the 
bearer of better news of our old friend, instead 
of the little messenger of woe that I was. 

Captain Marryat rallied the next day, and I | 
went back to stay with his daughters, and re- | 
mained there until he died on the morning of the 
9th of August, aged fifty-six. 
| A long, long interval ensued between the loss 
| of my first literary acquaintance and my meeting 
| with my second, who was none other than the late 
| Dr. Emmanuel Deutsch, of “ Talmud” celebrity. 











| It was at his instigation that I made my first 
| effort at writing for publication. This initial 
effort, to my own unbounded surprise, was suc 
| cessful, and appeared, under the title of “A Stroll 
| in the Park,” in the first number of London Soci- 
Twenty-six years have rolled over my head 
since then; but I have never forgotten the thump 
| of ecstasy my heart gave when | opened a letter 
| from Mr, James Hogg, the editor, and found that 
| it contained a check for £12 in payment for my 
| 

| 


| ¢ tu. 


article. Being of a sanguine temperament, I im- 
mediately assumed that as 1 had written that 
article in two days, I could with the greatest ease 
make thirty-six pounds a week, irrespective of 
that novel-writing which I resolved to commence 
at once, 

It was a blissful dream, and I very soon awoke 
from it. 

Shortly after this the eldest Miss Marryat took 
me with her to a party at the house of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, where I met for the first time Mr. Shirley 
Brooks and Mr. Edmund Yates, and very soon, 
through the kind influence of the former gentle- 
man, my novel, “ Theo Leigh,” commenced to run 
in Once a Week 

Just about this time I met with an accident 
that threatened for a time to put an end not only 

| to my literary work, but to my life. I was trying 
a clever little mare over some hurdles in the rid- 
ing-school at Kensington, and after going over 
triumphantly four or five times, either the mare 
or I got careless, At any rate, she slipped in 
landing and came down with me, and when I was 
pulled up and my habit cut off, it was discovered 
that my shoulder, elbow, and wrist were dislo- 
cated. I confess to not remembering very much 
| about what followed, as I became unconscious 
very soon, and remained in a state of delirium 
for ten day s. Whenl recovered, my dear mother 
made vain efforts to wring a promise from me 
that I would never ride agam. But I evaded 
making the promise, and long before my arm had 
got straight again I was in my favorite place— 
the saddle. 

In fact, in those days riding was absolutely 
necessary for me, as I had no time for walking 
exercise. I was working very hard, frequently 
writing up to three or four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and getting up regularly at eight o’clock to 
resume my place at my desk. At two my horse 
was brought to the door, and I would go off into 
the country beyond Richmond for three or four 
hours alone, but always in brilliantly high un- 
clouded spirits, that had a habit of communi- 
eating themselves to the mare, whose demeanor 
when she touched turf was that of a mad cat. 
After my introduction to the Yateses, Mr. Edmund 
Yates was very often my companion in these rides. 
The World was not in those days, and he did not 
require a weight-carrier. For a long time I re- 
member I was rather shy of talking to him in 
society, a3 I feared his sarcasms. But in the 

















saddle I was any man’s equal I felt proudly con- | 
scious, and so, after a few rides, my sense of awe | 
subsided, and a very pleasant feeling of comrade- | 
ship succeeded it. | 

About this time a tragic incident occurred in 


our family with what bid fair to be disastrous | 
results to me. } 


One of my dearest and most faithful friends— | 
a red setter called Rock—had the misfortune to | 
engage in a street row with a very aggressive and | 
ill-looking pointer, that was afterward proved to 
have been suffering from rabies at the time 
Rock’s first bad symptom developed that same | 
night. He was sleeping in my mother’s room, 
and to her horror he tore the bedclothes off and 


ate her stocking. The elements of comedy were 








to be found in the damage he had done ; but th: 
elements of most ghastly tragedy were close by 
in the hard matter-of-fact that he might at any 
moment during that awful night have bitten her. | 
With an almost reckless feeling that at the cost | 
of any evil to myself I must secure the dog from | 
doing harm to any one else, I dragged him down 
by the skin of his neck to the back yard of the 
house in Eldon Road in which we were living at 
the time, and chained him up. As I did so, he | 
jumped up, his paws on my shoulders, and his | 
slobbering mouth and fiery, anguished eyes were 


for a few moments close to my face. I realized | 
my danger, and I suppose I was too completely | 
panic-stricken to move. At any rate, I remain- 
ed passive, and presently Rock seized my velvet 
jacket by the shoulder and rent it down over my 
arm, As he drew back in tearing it, I jumped 
away out of reach of his chain. I went into the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





VI 


lace caps were worn in that country in the four 
teenth century. There is abundant evidence to 
show that those old drawn and ecut- laces, which 
are in fact a form of embroidery, are of prehis 


| toric age, and came in 


o Wester 


rope, by way 





of Crete, Rhodes, and Sicily, fron old civ 
zations of the East 

Katharine of Aragon brought with her from 
the court of mother, where every form of 
needle-work was encouraged and taught, a skill 








in embroidery and lace iking which served to 
console her in the hours of her loneliness and 
desertion, and she emploved r time in impart 
ing he knowledge to the poor people around 
her. This was the origi » Buckinghamshire 
lace industrv: and uy present time St 
Katharine’s Day, November ‘is kept in her 
honor as a festival at Am 1 ind generally in 
Bedfordshire and Buc ghar Queen Eliza 
beth was a great lover of lace, and there are re 
ords of presents ryatale Oo he rv i 1 fortunat 
rival Marv Queen of Scots In James L’s time 
lace of Flanders and the cost points and ¢ 
work of Italy beea i ‘ rare 
Queen Anne sou t »€ ( ige the it 
laces, and it i L some it ¢ us fact that t 
point d’Anglet or what is often ealled old 
Ei vas really a Flemish pillow-lace 
wh ly given that name and smuggled 
iv lin contravention of tl iw passed 
} to prohibit the 0 on or the wearing of 
Flemish laces ose by any other name would 








smell as sweet.” So the lace was dubbed “ Eng 
lish point,” at tightwav became legal 
Of course lovers of lace j hough 


























house uninjured, but shattered fora few minutes | very frequently they do not, tha ere are two 
by the knowledge that a mad dog had held me in broad distinctions in what we kno s real lac 
his power for a while, and that he had only been | as opposed to that woven by machine—name 
restrained from tearing me instead of my jacket hat woven upon a pillow over pins, and that m 
by that wonderful living instinct of fidelity which | entirely with an ordinary needle and thread. Thi 
ruled him still even in the height of his cruel | name point, which of course only signifies st 
disease. | is applied to both species, but the term 
Professor Gamgee’s aid was sought within the | point sufficiently distinguishes the latter, which is 
hour, and Rock, securely muzzled it was thought, | the more valuable. Among the needle-made laces 
was sent over to the establishment at Bayswater. | also come those in which the pattern is run « 
But the muzzle must have been put on with a | darned up net; and others where the net is 
feeble hand, for in the course of the walk from | worked up into all kinds of elaborate and bea 
Kensington to Bayswater, Rock got rid of it and | tiful stitches. These latter two forms of lace 
took a portion of the man to himself. Fortu- | making have been m practised in England 
nately the man recovered, but the dog died that | and very beautiful specimens of ancient wo 
night, after destroying several bullocks and sheep | manship are to be found; but needle point, such 
that were taking their convalescent ease at Pro- | as that made in Venice, Genoa, Spa n, and so 
fessor Gamgee’s establishment. | parts of France, and known as raised, « ros 
This incident, painful and expensive as it was, | point, has never been executed to any great ex 
still stands out in as vivid colors as when it was | tent in England, although in the time of th 
first painted in upon my mind. Since then, when- | Stuarts ladies’ fancy went mad over elaborate and 
ever cold, or fever pain, or misery of any kind, | hideous pieces of work executed in colored silks 
has made me nightmarish, I feel the hot breath | in the finest point-lace stitches 
and see the blood-shot, rolling eves of the big Quite recently, among the efforts to wor 
powerful mad dog close to my face, and thrill | artificial industries in Ireland for the starving 
agonizingly with the never-forgotten helpless | poor—in which English people, to th hone 
horror. What gave extra force to my feeling of | are always devoting their energies—needle-point 


gratitude that the episode was not fraught with 
even more miserable memories was the following 
fact. 

On the day during the night following which 
Rock’s madness developed, Mrs. Shirley Brooks 
and her two sons—little boys then—spent some 
time with me, and while their mother and I 
talked, the boys and dog romped together and 
rolled over one another on the floor, 

I believe that at the time I made solemn prom 
ises to myself, and every one connected with me, 
But tempta 


tion shortly came in the shape of a grand grey 


to lead a dogless life henceforth 


hound, called Cavac, that was, without exeeptior 


the most magnificent specimen of his breed that 
it has ever been my lot to behold. For size and 


strength, for symmetry and speed, Cavae was w 

rivalled both at shows and in the coursing field 
He was as affectionate as a spaniel, as courageous 
as a lion, as fleet as Master McGrath, 
strong as a bull. 
devoted friend and constant companion 
South 


and 


as 
For ten years he was my most 
both in 
Devon—where “the old Cavac strain” 


still well known—and in London, where at last 


| he was maliciously poisoned by the dog-destroy 
} ing fiend in 1876. I grieved for him as for a 
| child, and he has had no successor in my regard. 


The dog of the present belongs to my children, 
and does not sit on Cavac’s vacant throne 





REVIVAL OF FINE LACE 
MAKING IN ENGLAND, 


| yee sag has never been one of the lace 
4 making countries to any very great extent 
Buckinghamshire and Devonshire have been long 
known for pillow-laces, and Honiton was at one 
time much valued; but the history of one lace 
industry is much the same as another. The fa 
tal mistake is made sooner or later of trying to 
make cheap lace, and to attract the people of 
small means; the moment this is done the pat 
| ticular lace in question begins to deteriorate, and 
becomes discredited. This has notably been the 

case with Limerick lace, which is now so identi- 

fied with tambour-work on net that no lace-lover 

would think of wearing it, and machine-woven 
| And yet 
| Limerick at one time produced no less than four 
| distinct kinds of lace of great beauty and artistic 
} value. And old Honiton point is second to no 
pillow-lace in excellence. 

Pillow-lace was first invented in the Nether- 
lands, and was clearly the outcome of an intelli- 
gent effort to produce the same effects as drawn 
and cut lace by some more easy method. The 
earlier pillow-woven or “ bone” laces it is almost 
impossible to distinguish from those elaborately 
made by drawing out threads from a woven fabric 
and working over with the needle, which had been 
practised in the Low Countries since 1495, and 
earlier. An altar-piece by Quentin Matsys, of 
that date, in St. Peter’s, Louvain, shows a girl 
working at a pillow. Baron Reiffenberg, in his 
Mémoires de ? Académie de Bruzelles, says that 


lace of a good design is preferred. 








lace has been taught and earefullv cultivated 
Verv beautiful laces are produced at the convent 
schools, and Inishmacsaint and Youghal are sp 

cially celebrated for their excellent re productions 
of Venetian and other Italian laces But wh 

this has been going on with considerable flourish 
of trumpets—exhibit the Mansion House, 
royal purchases, a1 ts—Mrs. Treadwin, of 
Exeter, whose name is a household word in Eng 
land as an expert in fine lace, has been quietly 


training cottage workers all over Devonshire 

the county most entified wi lace-making in 
England—and now at the end of fifteen vears is 
produc for private et s needle point 





which bears comparison with the very finest raised 


| 


She confines herself to the reproduetion of ant 


f 


} 
design 


oint that ever was executed in Italy or Spain 

ique 
She can copy and exactly reproduce 
wd ret the 
of old hereditary lace who ean af 


sees 





she no one need reg 


on possess on 


ord to pay for new, which is equal in beauty of 


and workmanship to any possessed by tl 


" " 1 J 
reat uce collectors, and has iivantage ol 


youth into the bargair 


twenty 


| ¢ 


the supply must always be 


( 


tion has intrinsic 


The work is necessarily slow Three vears 


equired to make a lace flounce three quarters of 


1 yard wide of fine Venetian point, and it costs 
of thi 


fain 48 tha 


guineas a yard; but lace s deseriy 
, ] + 
le almo 


vai t 


is cer 


of gold, and more so than that of diamonds, si: 


limited. It 


eing an he irloom and is cert iin of becom 





is worthy 
of I 
Art-work of this description is always to be 


hailed with cordial welcome 


Lace is perhaps more in favor than ever now, 
is tea gowns are worn on every possible occasion, 
and nothing drapes half so gracefully for 
open fronts, or looks so rich if a mere panel is 
used The Royal Irish guipure, which is made 
with a crochet hook in black or ecrean s 
makes charming trimmings either for dress 
mantles, or tea gowes. It ull made in Treland, 
but the designs are furnished by the London 





house which introduced it, 


= Messrs 


and where alone it is 


Hayward 


tea gowns are now taking the place 
| of evening dinner dress at home or for small in 
| formal gatherings They are so artistie fron 
| their long flowing lines that every one likes to 


wear them, and they are almost universally be 


coming For these, as we have said, the lace 
fronts are specially suitable, and a variety has 
been introduced by the same firm, and largely 


America, the desigt 
duced by the loom and afterward 
hand, both by outlining the 


and introducing needle-point 


used in of which is first pro 
enriched by 


patte rm with 


woven 





runnings, 


silk 





stitches. 
Bad as the t 
ment for the prod 


» there is still encourage- 


uction of real lace in perhaps 
and the Exeter raised 
point is an example of the fact, often stated, 


increasing quantities ; 


that there is always a demand for good lace, al 
beit a limited one, and that machine-made lace 
has not driven and is never likely to drive out the 
production of the real laces, whether needle-point 
or pillow. 
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CHAPTER L 

TUE bell of the North Liberty Second Presbyte- 
| rian Church had just ceased ringing. North 
Liberty, Connecticut, never on any day a cheerful 
town, was always bleaker and more cheerless on 
the seventh, when the Sabbath sun, after vainly 
trying to coax a smile of reciprocal kindliness 
from the drawn curtains and half-closed shutters 
of the austere dwellings and the equally sealed 
and hard-set church-going faces of the people, at 
last settled down into a blank stare of stony as- 
tonishment. On this chilly March evening of 
the year 1850 that stare had kindled into an 
offended sunset and an angry night that furious- 
ly spat sleet and hail in the faces of the worship- 
pers, and made them fight their way to the church, 
step by step, with bent heads and fiercely com- 
pressed lips, until they seemed to be carrying its 
forbidding portals at the point of their umbrel- 
las. 

Within that sacred but graceless edifice the rig- 
ors of the hour and oceasion reached their climax. 
The shivering gas jets lit up the austere pallor 
of the bare walls, and the hollow, shell-like 
sweep of colorless vacuity behind the cold com- 
munion table. The chill of despair and hopeless 
renunciation was in the air, untempered by any 
glow from the sealed air-tight stove that seemed 
only to bring out a lukewarm exhalation of wet 
clothes and cheaply dyed umbrellas. Nor did 
the presence of the worshippers themselves im- 
part any life to the dreary apartment. Scattered 
throughout the white pews, in dull, shapeless, 
neutral blotches, rigidly separated from each 
other, they seemed only to accent the cclorless 
church and the emptiness of all things. A few 
children, who had huddled together for warmth 
in one of the back benches, and who had become 
glutinous and adherent through moisture, were 
laboriously drawn out and painfully picked apart 
by a watchful deacon, 

The dry, monotonous disturbance of the bell 
had given way to the strain of a bass-viol, that 
had been apparently pitched to the key of the 
east wind without, and the crude complaint 
of a new harmonium that seemed to bewail its 
limited prospect of ever becoming seasoned or 
mellowed in its earthly tabernacle, and then the 
singing began. Here and there a human voice 
soared and struggled above the narrow text and 
the monotonous cadence with a ery of individual 
longing, but was borne down by the dull, tramp- 
ling precision of the others’ formal chant. This 
and a certain muffled raking of the stove by the 
sexton brought the temperature down still lower. 
A sermon in keeping with the previous perform. 
ance, in which the chill east wind of doctrine 
was not tempered to any shorn lamb within that 
dreary fold, followed. A spark of human and 
vulgar interest was momentarily kindled by the 
collection and the simultaneous movement of re- 
luctant hands toward their owner’s pockets; but 
the coins fell on the baize-covered plates with a 
dull thud, like clods on a coffin, and the dreari- 
ness returned. Then there was another hymn 
and a prolonged moan from the harmoniuin, to 
which mysterious suggestion the congregation 
rose and began slowly to file into the aisle. For 
a moment they mingled; there was the silent 
grasping of damp woollen mittens and cold black 
gloves, and the whispered interchange of each 
other’s names with the prefix of “ Brother” or 
“ Sister” and an utter absence of fraternal genial- 
ity, and then the meeting slowly dispersed. 

The few who had waited until the minister had 
resumed his hat, overcoat, and overshoes, and ac- 
companied him to the door, had already passed 
out; the sexton was turning out the flickering 
gas jets one by one, when the cold and austere 
silence was broken by a sound—the unmistak- 
able echo of a kiss of human passion. 

As the horror-stricken official turned angrily, 
the figure of a man glided from the shadow of 
the stairs below the organ loft, and vanished 
through the open door. Before the sexton could 
follow, the figure of a woman slipped out of the 
same portal, and with a hurried glance after the 
first retreating figure, turned in the opposite di- 
rection and was lost in the darkness, By the time 
the indignant and scandalized custodian had 
reached the portal, they had both melted in the 
troubled sea of tossing umbrellas already to the 
right and left of him, and pursuit and recognition 
were hopeless. 


A 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tur male figure, however, after mingling with 
his fellow-worshippers to the corner of the block, 
stopped a moment under the lamp post as if un- 
certain as to the turning, but really to cast a long, 
scrutinizing look toward the scattered umbrellas 
now almost lost in the opposite direction. He 
was still gazing and apparently hesitating whether 
to retrace his steps, when a horse and buggy 
rapidly driven down the side street passed him. 
In a brief glance he evidently recognized the 
driver, and stepping over the curb-stone, called 
in a brief, authoritative voice, “ Ned !”" 

The occupant of the vehicle pulled up sudden- 
ly, leaned from the buggy, and said, in an aston- 
ished tone : 

“Dick Demorest! Well, I declare! 
and I'll drive up to the curb.” 

““No; stay where you are.” 

The speaker approached the buggy, jumped in 
beside the occupant, refastened the apron, and 
coolly taking the reins from his companion’s 
hand, started the horse forward. The action 
was that of a habitually imperious man; and the 

* Copyright, 1888, by Barer Haare. 
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only recognition he made of the other’s owner- 
ship was the question, 

“ Where were you going ?” 

“ Home—to see Joan,” replied the other. “ Just 
drove over from Warnesboro Station. But what 
on earth are you doing here ?” 

Without answering the question, Demorest 
turned to his companion with the same good-na- 
tured, half-humorous authority. “ Let your wife 
wait; take adrive With me. I want to talk to you. 
She'll be just as glad to see you an hour later, 
and it’s her fault if I can’t come home with you 
now.” 

“T know it,” returned his companion, in a tone 
of half-annoyed apology. “She still sticks to 
her old compact when we first married, that she 
shouldn’t be obliged to receive my old worldly 
friends. And see here, Dick, I thought I'd talk- 
ed her out of it as regards you at least, but Par- 
son Thomas has been raking up all the old sto- 
ries about you—you know that affair of the Fall 
River widow, and that breaking off of Garry 
Spofferth’s match—and about your horse-racing 
—until—you know, she’s more set than ever 
against knowing you.” 

“That’s not a bad sort of horse you've got 
there,” continued Demorest, who usually conduct- 
ed conversation without reference to alien topics 
suggested by others. ‘ Where did you get him ? 
He’s good yet for a spin down the turnpike and 
over the bridge. We'll do it, and Vil bring 
you home safely to Mrs. Blandford inside the 
hour.” 

Blandford knew little of horseflesh, but like 
all men he was not superior to this implied com- 
pliment to his knowledge. He resigned himself 
to his companion, as he had been in the habit of 
doing, and Demorest hurried the horse at a rapid 
gait down the street until they left the lamps be- 
hind, and were fully on the dark turnpike. The 
sleet rattled against the hood and leathern apron 
of the buggy, gusts of fierce wind filled the ve- 
hicle and seemed to hold it back, but Demorest 
did not appear to mind it. Blandford thrust his 
hands deeply into his pockets for warmth, and 
contracted his shoulders as if in dogged patience. 
Yet in spite of the fact that he was tired, cold, 
and anxious to see his wife, he was conscious of 
a secret satisfaction in submitting to the caprices 
of this old friend of his boyhood. After all, 
Dick Demorest knew what he was about, and had 
never Jed him astray by his autocratic will. It 
was safe to let Dick have his way, It was true 
it was generally Dick’s own way; but he made 
others think it was theirs too—or would have 
been theirs had they had the will and the know- 
ledge to project it. He looked up comfortably 
at the handsome, resolute profile of the man who 
had taken selfish possession of him, Many wo- 
men had done the same. 

“Suppose if you were to tell your wife I was 
going to reform,” said Demorest, “it might be 
different, eh? She’d want to take me into the 
Church—‘ another sinner saved,’ and all that, 
eh?” 

“No,” said Blandford, earnestly. ‘“ Joan isn’t 
as rigid as all that, Dick. What she’s got against 
you is the common report of your free way of 
living, and that—-come now, you know yourself, 
Dick, that isn’t exactly the thing a woman brought 
up in her style can stand, Why, she thinks I’m 
unregenerate, and—well, a man can’t carry on 
business always like a class-meeting. But are 
you thinking of reforming?” he continued, try- 
ing to get a glimpse of his companion’s eyes. 

“Perhaps. It depends. Now—there’s a wo- 
man | know—” 

“What, another? and you call this going to 
reform ?” interrupted Blandford, yet not without 
a certain curiosity in his manner. 

“Yes; that’s just why I think of reforming. 
For this one isn’t exactly like any other—at least 
as far as I know.” 

“That means you don’t know anything about 
her.” 

“Wait, and I'll tell you.” He drew the reins 
tightly to accelerate the horse’s speed, and, half 
turning to his companion, without, however, mov- 
ing his eyes from the darkness before him, spoke 
quickly between the blasts: “I’ve seen her only 
half a dozen times. Met her first in 6.40 train 
out from Boston last fall. She sat next to me. 
Covered up with wraps and veils; never looked 
twice ather, She spoke first—kind of half-bold, 
half-frightened way. Then got more comfortable 
and unwound herself, you know, and I saw she 
was young and not bad-looking. Thought she 
was some school-girl out for a lark—but rather 
new at it. Inexperienced, you know, but quite 
able to take care of herself, by George, and al- 
though she looked and acted as if she’d never 
spoken to a stranger all her life, didn’t mind the 
kind of stuff I talked to her. Rather encour- 
aged it; and langhed—such a pretty little odd 
laugh, as if laughing wasn’t in her usual line 
either, and she didn’t know how to manage it. 
Well, it ended in her slipping out at one end of 
the car when we arrived, while I was looking out 
for a cab for her at the other.” He stopped to 
recover from a stronger gust of wind. “I—I 
thought it a good joke on me, and let the thing 
drop out of my mind, although, mind you, she’d 
promised to meet me a month afterward at the 
same time and place. Well, when the day came 
I happened to be in Boston, and went to the sta- 
tion. Don't know why I went, for I didn’t for a 
moment think she’d keep her appointment. First 
I couldn’t find her in the train, but after we'd 
started she came along out of some seat in the 
corner, prettier than ever, holding out her hand.” 
He drew a long inspiration. ‘“ You can bet your 
life, Ned, I didn’t let go that little hand the rest 
of the journey.” 

His passion, or what passed for it, seemed to 
impart its warmth to the vehicle, and even stirred 
the chilled pulses of the man beside him, 

“Well, who and what was she?” 

“Didn’t find out; don’t know now. For the 
first thing she made me promise was not to fol- 





low her, not to try to know her name. In return 
she said she would meet me again on another 
train near Hartford. She did—and again and 
again—but always on the train for about an hour, 
going or coming. Then she missed an appoint- 
ment. I was regularly cut up, I tell you, and 
swore as she hadn’t kept her word I wouldn’t 
keep mine, and began to hunt for her. In the 
midst of it, I saw her accidentally—no matter 
where; I followed her to—well, that’s no matter 
to you either. Enough that I saw her again— 
and—well, Ned, such is the influence of that girl 
over me, that, by George! she made me make the 
same promise again.” 

Blandford, a little disappointed at his friend’s 
dogmatic suppression of certain material facts, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“If that’s all your story,” he said, “I must 
say I see no prospect of your reforming. It’s 
the old thing over again, only this time you are 
evidently the victim, She’s some designing crea- 
ture who will have you, if she hasn’t already got 
you, completely in her power.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about, 
Ned, and you'd better quit,” returned Demorest, 
with cheerful authoritativeness. “ I tell you that 
that’s the sort of girl I'm going to marry, if I 
can, and settle down upon. You can make a 
memorandum of that, old man, if you like.” 

“Then I don’t really see why you want to talk 
to me about it. And if you are thinking that 
such a story would go down for a moment with 
Joan as an evidence of your reformation, you’re 
completely out, Dick. Was that your idea?” 

“Yes; and I can tell you, you’re wrong again, 
Ned. You don’t know anything about women. 
You do just as I say—do you understand ?—and 
don’t interfere with your own wrong-headed opin- 
ions of what other people will think, and Ill 
take the risks of Mrs. Blandford giving me good 
advice. Your wife has got a heap more sense 


on these subjects than you have, you bet. You 


just tell her that I want to marry the girl, and 
want her to help me—that I mean business, this 
time—and vou’ll see how quick she’ll come down. 
That's all I want of you. Will you or won't 
you?” 

With an outward expression of skeptical con- 
sideration and an inward suspicion of the peculiat 
force of this man’s dogmatic insight, Blandford 
assented, with, I fear, the mental reservation of 
telling the story to his wife in his own way. He 
was surprised when his friend suddenly drew the 
horse up sharply, and after a moment's pause 
began to back him, cramp the wheels of the 
buggy, and then skilfully, in the almost profound 
darkness, turn the vehicle and horse completely 
round to the opposite direction, 

“Then you are not going over the bridge ?” 
said Blandford. 

Demorest made an imperative gesture of si- 
lence. The tumultuous rush and roar of swollen 
and rapid water came from the darkness behind 
them. “There’s been another break, out some- 
where, and I reckon the bridge has got all it can 
do to-night to keep itself out of water without 
taking us over. At least, as I promised to set 
you down at your wife’s door inside of the hour, 
I don’t propose to try.” As the horse now 
travelled more easily with the wind behind him, 
Demorest, dismissing abruptly all other subjects, 
laid his hand with brusque familiarity on his 
companion’s knee, and as if the hour for social 
and confidential greeting had only just then ar- 
rived, said, “ Well, Neddy, old boy, how are you 
getting on?” 

“So, so,” said Blandford, dubiously. “ You 
see,” he began, argumentatively, “in my business 
there’s a good deal of competition, and I was only 
saying this morning—” 

But either Demorest was already familiar with 
his friend’s arguments, or had as usual exhausted 
his topic, for without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to him, he again demanded, abruptly : “Why 
don’t you go to California? Here everything's 
played out. That’s the country for a young man 
like you—just starting in life, and without en- 
cumbrances. If I was free and fixed in my 
family affairs like you, I'd go to-morrow,’ 

There was such an occult positivism in Demo- 
rest’s manner that for an instant Blandford, who 
had been married two years, and was transacting 
a steady and fairly profitable manufacturing busi- 
ness in the adjacent town, actually believed be 
was more fitted for adventurous speculation than 
the grimly erratic man of energetic impulses and 
pleasures beside him. He managed to stammer, 
hesitatingly, 

“ But there’s Joan; she—” 

“Nonsense! Let her stay with her mother; 
you sell out your interest in the business, put the 
money into an assorted cargo, and clap it and 
yourself into the first ship out of Boston—and 
there you are. You've been married going on 
two years now, and a little separation until 
you’ve built up a business out there won’t do 
either of you any harm,” 

Blandford, who was very much in love with his 
wife, was not, however, above putting the onus 
of embarrassing affection upon her. “ You don’t 
know Joan, Dick,” he replied. ‘“ She’d never con- 
sent to a separation, even for a short time.” 

“Try her. She’s a sensible woman—a deuced 
sight more than you are. You don’t understand 
women, Ned.” That’s what’s the matter with 
you.” 

It required all of Blandford’s fond memories 
of his wife’s conservative habits, Puritan practi- 
cality, religious domesticity, and strong family 
attachments to withstand Demorest’s dogmatic 
convictions. He smiled, however, with a certain 
complacency as he also recalled the previous 
autumn when the first news of the California 
gold discovery had penetrated North Liberty, and 
he had expressed to her his belief that it would 
offer an outlet to Demorest’s adventurous energy. 
She had received it with ill-disguised satisfaction, 
and the remark that if this exodus of Mammon 
cleared the community of the godless and unre- 





generate it would only be another proof of God’s 
mysterious providence. 

With the tumultuous wind at their backs it was 
not long before the buggy rattled once more over 
the cobble-stones of the town. Under the direc- 
tion of his friend, Demorest, who still retained 
possession of the reins, drove briskly down a side 
street of more pretentious dwellings, where 
Blandford lived. One or two wayfarers look- 
ed up. 

“Not so fast, Dick.” 

“Why? I want to bring you up to your door 
in style.” 

“Yes; but—it’s Sunday. 
the corner one.” 

They had stopped before a square two-storied 
brick house, with an equally square wooden porch 
supported by two plain, rigid wooden columns, 
and a hollow sweep of dull concavity above the 
door, evidently of the same architectural order as 
the church. There was no corner or projection 
to break the foree of the wind that swept its 
smooth glacial surface; there was no indication 
of light or warmth behind its six closed win- 
dows. 

“ There seems to be nobody home,” said Demo- 
rest, briefly. “Come along with me to the 
hotel.” 

“Joan sits in the back parlor Sundays,” ex- 
plained the husband. 

“Shall I drive round to the barn and leave the 
horse and buggy there while you go in?” con- 
tinued Demorest, good-humoredly, pointing to the 
stable gate at the side. 

“No, thank you,” returned Blandford; “it’s 
locked, and [ll have to open it from the other 
side after I go in. The horse will stand until 
then. I think I'll have to say good-night, now,” 
he added, with a sudden half-ashamed conscious. 
ness of the forbidding aspect of the house and 
his own inhospitality. “I’m sorry I can’t ask 
you in—but you understand why.” 

“All right,” returned Demorest, stoutly, turn- 
ing up his coat collar and unfurling his umbrella. 
“The hotel is only four blocks away—you'll find 
me there to-morrow morning if von call. But 
mind you tell your wife just what | told you—and 
no meandering of your own—you hear! She'll 
strike out some idea with her woman’s wits, you 
bet. Good-night, old man!’ He reached out 
his hand, pressed Blandford’s strongly and po- 
tentially, and strode down the street. 

Blandford hitched his steaming horse to a sleet- 
covered horse-block with a quick sigh of impa- 
tient sympathy over the animal and himself, and 
after fumbling in his pocket for a latch-key, open- 
ed the front door. A vista of well-ordered ob- 
scurity with shadowy trestle-like objects against 
the walls, and an odor of chill decorum, as if of 
a damp but respectable funeral, greeted him on 
entering. A faint light, like a cold dawn, broke 
through the glass pane of a door leading to the 
kitchen. Blandford paused in the mid-darkness 
and hesitated. Should he first go to his wife in 
the back parlor, or pass silently through the kitch- 
en, open the back gate, and mercifully bestow his 
sweating beast in the stable? With the reflee- 
tion that an immediate conjugal greeting, while 
his horse was still exposed to the fury of the blast 
in the street, would necessarily be curtailed and 
limited, he compromised by quickly passing 
through the kitchen into the stable-yard, opening 
the gate, and driving horse and vehicle under the 
shed to await later and more thorough ministra- 
tion. 

As he entered the back door a faint hope that 
his wife might have heard him and would be 
waiting for him in the hall for an instant thrilled 
him; but he remembered it was Sunday, and 
that she was probably engaged in some devotional 
reading or exercise. He hesitatingly opened the 
back parlor door with a consciousness of commit- 
ting some uureasonable trespass, and entered. 

She was there, sitting quietly before a large 
round, shining centre table, whose sterile empti- 
ness was relieved only by a shaded lamp and a 
large black and gilt open volume. A single pic- 
ture on the opposite wall—the portrait of an el- 
derly gentleman stiffened over a corresponding 
volume, which he held in invincible mortmain in 
his rigid hand, and apparently defied posterity to 
take from him—seemed to offer a not unconge- 
nial companionship. Yet the greenish light of 
the shade fell upon a young and pretty face, de- 
spite the color it extracted from it, and the hand 
that supported her low white forehead, over which 
her full hair was simply parted, like a brown cur- 
tain, was slim and gentlewomanly. In spite of 
her plain lustreless silk dress, in spite of the for- 
mal frame of sombre heavy horse-hair and ma- 
hogany furniture that seemed to set her off, she 
diffused an atmosphere of cleanly grace and prim 
refinement through the apartment. The priest- 
ess of this ascetic temple, the femininity of her 
closely covered arms, her pink ears, and the lit- 
tle serviceable morocco house shoe that was vis- 
ible lower down, resting on the carved lion’s paw 
that upheld the centre table, appeared to be only 
the more accented. And the precisely rounded 
but softly heaving bosom, that was pressed upon 
the edges of the open book of sermons before 
her, seemed to assert itself triumphantly over 
the rigors of the volume. 

At least so her husband and lover thought as 
he moved tenderly toward her. She met his first 
kiss on her forehead ; the second, a supererogatory 
one, based on some supposed inefficiency in the 
first, fell upon a shining band of her hair beside 
her neck. She reached up her slim hands, caught 
his wrists firmly, and slightly putting him aside, 
said, 

“There, Edward!” 

“T drove out from Warnesboro, so as to get 
here to-night, as I have to return to the city on 
Tuesday. I thought it would give me a little 
more time with you, Joan,” he said, looking 
around him, and, at last, hesitatingly drawing an 
apparently reluctant chair from its formal posi- 
tion at the window. The remembrance that he 
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had ever dared to occupy the same chair with 
her now seemed hardly possible of credence. 

“Tf it was a question of your travelling on the 
Lord’s Day, Edward, I would rather you should 
have waited until to-morrow,” she said, with slow 
precision. 

“ But—I—I thought I'd get here in time for 
the meeting,” he said, weakly. 

“And instead you have driven through the 
town, I suppose, where everybody will see you 
and talk about it. But,” she added, raising her 
dark eyes suddenly to his, ‘“ where else have you 
been? The train gets to Warensboro at six, and 
it’s only half-an-hour’s drive from there. What 
have you been doing, Edward ?” 

It was scarcely a felicitous moment for the in- 
troduction of Demorest’s name, and he would 
have avoided it. But lhe reflected that he had 
been seen, and he was naturally truthful. “I 
met Dick Demorest near the church, and as he 
had something to tell me we drove down the turn- 
pike a little way—so as to be out of the town, 
you know, Joan—and—and—” 

He stopped. Her face had taken upon itself 
that appalling and exasperating calmness of very 
good people who never get angry, but drive oth- 
ers to frenzy by the simple conclusion of an ad- 
amantine veil between their own feelings and 
their opponents’. “Tl tell you all about it af- 
ter I’ve put up the horse,” he said, hurriedly, 
glad to escape until the veil was lifted again. 
“T suppose the hired man is out.” 

“T should hope he was in church, Edward, but 
I trust you won’t delay taking care of that poor 
dumb brute, who has been obliged to minister to 
your and Mr. Demorest’s Sabbath pleasures.” 

Blandford did not wait for a further suggest- 
ion. When the door had closed behind him, 
Mrs. Blandford went to the mantel-shelf, where a 
grimly allegorical clock cut down the hours and 
minutes of men with a scythe, and consulted it 
with a slight knitting of her pretty eyebrows. 
Then she fell into a vague abstraction, standing 
before the open book on the centre table. Then 
she closed it with a snap, and methodically put- 
ting it exactly in the middle of the top of a black 
cabinet in the corner, lifted the shaded lamp in 
her hand and passed slowly with it up the stairs 
to her bedroom, where her light steps were heard 
moving to and fro. In a few moments she re- 
appeared, stopping for a moment in the hall with 
the lighted lamp as if to watch and listen for her 
husband’s return. Seen in that favorable light 
her cheeks had caught a delicate color, and her 
dark eyes shone softly. Putting the lamp down 
in exactly the same place as before, she returned 
to the cabinet for the book, brought it again to 
the table, opened it at the page where she had 
placed her perforated card-board book-marker, 
sat down beside it, and with her hands in her 
lap and her eyes on the page began abstractedly 
to tear a small piece of paper into tiny frag- 
ments. When she had reduced it to the smallest 
shreds, she scraped the pieces out of her silk lap 
and again collected them in the pink hollow of 
her little hand, kneeling down on the scrupulous- 
ly well-swept carpet to peck up with a bird-like 
action of her thumb and forefinger an escaped 
atom here and there. These and the contents of 
her hand she poured into the chilly cavity of a 
sepulchral-looking alabaster vase that stood on 
the étagére. Returning to her old seat, and mak- 
ing a nest for her clasped fingers in the lap of 
her dress, she remained in that attitude, her 
shoulders a little narrowed and bent forward, 
until her husband returned. 

“Tve lit the fire in the bedroom for you to 
change your clothes by,” she said, as he entered ; 
then evading the caress which this wifely atten- 
tion provoked by bending still more primly over 
her book, she added: “‘Goatonce. You're mak- 
ing everything quite damp here.” 

He returned in a few moments in his slippers 
and jacket, but evidently found the same diffi 
culty in securing a conjugal and confidential con- 
tiguity to his wife. There was no apparent so- 
cial centre or nucleus of comfort in the apart- 
ment; its fireplace, sealed by an iron ornament 
like a monumental tablet over dead ashes, had 
its functions superseded by an air-tight drum in 
the corner, warmed at second-hand from the din- 
ing-room below, and offered no attractive seclu- 
sion; the sofa against the wall was immovable 
and formally repellent. He was obliged to draw 
a chair beside the table, whose every curve seem- 
ed to facilitate his wife’s easy withdrawal from 
side-by-side familiarity. 

‘““Demorest has been urging me very strongly 
to go to California, but, of course, 1 spoke of 
you,” he said, stealing his hand into his wife’s 
lap, and possessing himself of her fingers. 

Mrs. Blandford slowly lifted her fingers en- 
closed in his clasping hand, and placed them in 
shameless publicity on the volume before her. 
This implied desecration was too much for Bland- 
ford. He withdrew his hand. 

“Does that man propose to go with you?” 
asked Mrs. Blandford, coldly. 

“No; he’s preoccupied with other matters that 
he wanted me to talk to you about,” said her 
husband, hesitatingly. ‘ He is—” 

* Because,” continued Mrs. Blandford, in the 
same measured tone, “if he does not add his own 
evil company to his advice, it is the best he has 
ever given yet. I think he might have taken 
another day than the Lord’s to talk about it, but 
we must not despise the means nor the hour 
whence the truth comes. Father wanted me to 
take some reasonable moment to prepare you to 
consider it seriously, and I thought of talking to 
you about it to-morrow. He thinks it would 
be a very judicious plan, Even Deacon Trues- 
dail—” 

“Having sold his invoice of damaged sugar 
kettles for mining purposes, is converted,” said 
Blandford, goaded into momentary testiness by 
his wife’s unexpected acquiescence and a sudden 
recollection of Demorest’s prophecy. ‘“ You have 
changed your opinion, Joan, since last fall, when 

















you couldn’t bear to think of my leaving you,” 
he added, reproachfully. 

“T couldn’t bear to think of your joining the 
mob of lawless and sinful men who use that as 
an excuse for leaving their wives and families. 
As for my own feelings, Edward, I have never 
allowed them to stand between me and what I 
believed best for our home and your Christian 


welfare. Though I have no cause to admire the 
influence that I find this man Demorest still 


holds over you, I am willing to acquiesce, as you 
see, in what he advises for your good. You can 
hardly reproach me, Edward, for worldly or selfish 
motives.” 

Blandford felt keenly the bitter truth of his 
wife’s speech. For the moment he would gladly 
have exchanged it for a more illogical and selfish 
affection, but he reflected that he had married 
this religious girl for the security of an affection 
which he felt was not subject to the temptations 
of the world—or even its own weakness—as was 
too often the case with the giddy maidens whom 
he had known through Demorest’s companion- 
ship. It was therefore more with a sense of re- 
calling this distinctive quality of his wife than 
any loyalty to Demorest that he suddenly resolved 
to confide to her the latter’s fatuous folly. 

“T know it, dear,” he said, apologetically, “and 
we'll talk it over to-morrow, and it may be pos- 
sible to arrange it so that you shall go with me. 
But speaking of Demorest, I think you don’t quite 
do him justice. He really respects your feelings 
and your knowledge of right and wrong more 
than you imagine. I actually believe he came 
here to-night merely to get me to interest you 
in an extraordinary love affair of his. I mean, 
Joan,” he added, hastily, seeing the same look of 
dull repression come over her face—‘I mean, 
Joan—that is, you know, from all I can judge— 
it is something really serious this time. He in- 
tends to reform, And this is because he has 
become violently smitten with a young woman 
whom he has only seen half a dozen times, at 
long intervals, whom he first met in a railway 
train, and whose name and residence he don’t 
even know.” 

There was an ominous silence, so hushed that 
the ticking of the allegorical clock came like a 
grim monitor, “Then,” said Mrs. Blandford, in 
a hard, dry voice that her alarmed husband searce- 
ly recognized, ‘he proposed to insult your wife 
by taking her into his shameful confidence.” 

“Good heavens! 
stand. 


Joan, no—you don’t under- 
At the worst, this is some virtuous but 
silly school-girl, who though she may be intending 
only an innocent flirtation with him, has made 
this man actually and deeply in love with her. 
Yes. Itisa fact, Joan. I know Dick Demorest, 
and if ever there was a man honestly in love, it 
is he.” 

“Then you mean to say that this man—an utter 
stranger to me—a man whom I’ve never laid my 
eyes on—whom I wouldn’t know if I met in the 





street—expects me to advise him—to—to—” She 
stopped. Blandford could scarcely believe his 
senses. There were tears in her eyes—this wo- 


man who never cried; her voice trembled—she 
who had always controlled her emotions. 

He took advantage of this odd but opportune 
melting. He placed his arm around her shoulders. 
She tried to escape it, but with a coy, shy move- 
ment, half hysterical, half girlish, unlike her usu- 
ul stony moral precision. ‘ Yes, Joan,” he re- 
peated, laughingly, * but whose fault is it? Not 
his, remember! And I firmly believe he thinks 
you can do him good.” 

“But he has never seen me,” she continued, 
with a nervous little laugh, “and probably con- 
siders me some old Gorgon, like—like Sister Je- 
mima Skerret.” 

Blandford smiled with the complacency of far- 
reaching masculine intuition. Ah! that shrewd 
fellow Demorest was right. Joan, dear Joan, 
was only a woman after all. 

“ Then he'll be the more agreeably astonished,” 
he returned, gayly, “and I think you will too, 
Joan. For Dick isn’t a bad-looking fellow; 
women like him. 


most 
It’s true,” he continued, much 
amused at the novelty of the perfectly natural 
toss and grimace with which Mrs. Blandford re- 
ceived this statement. 

“T think he’s been pointed out to me some- 
where,” she said, thoughtfully ; “ he’s a tall, dark, 
dissipated-looking man,” 

“Nothing of the kind,” laughed her husband 
“ He’s middle-sized and as blond as your cousin 
Joe, only he’s got a long yellow mustache, and 
has a quick abrupt way of talking. He isn’t at 
all faney-looking ; you'd take him for an energetic 
business man ora doctor, if you didn’t know him 
So you see, Joan, this correct little wife of mine 
has been a little, just a little, prejudiced.” 

Ile drew her again gently backward and nearer 
his seat, but she caught his wrists in her slim 
hands, and rising from the chair at the same mo- 
nent, dexterously slipped from his embrace, with 
her back toward him. ‘I do not know why I 
should be unprejudiced by anything you've told 
me,” she said, sharply closing the book of ser- 
mons, and with her back still to her husband, 
reinstating it formally in its place on the cabinet. 
“It’s probably one of his many scandalous pur- 
suits of defenceless and believing women, and he 
no doubt goes off to Boston, laughing at you for 
thinking him in earnest, and as ready to tell his 
story to anybody else, and boast of his double 
deceit.” Her voice had a touch of human as- 
perity in it now, which he had never before no 
ticed, but recognizing, as he thought, the human 
cause, it was far from exciting his displeasure. 

“Wrong again, Joan; he’s waiting here at the 
Independence House for me to see him to-mor- 
row,” he returned, cheerfully. “And I believe 
him so much in earnest that I would be ready to 
swear that not another person will ever know 
the story but you and ITand he. No, it is a real 
thing with him; he’s dead in love, and it’s your 
duty as a Christian to help him.” 


There was a moment of silence. Mrs. Bland- 





ford remained by the cabinet, methodically ar- 
ranging some small articles displaced by the re- 
turn of the book, ‘“ Well,” she said, suddenly, 
“you don’t tell me what mother bad to say. Of 
course, as you came home earlier than you ex- 
pected, you had time to stop ¢there—only four 
doors from this house.” 

“Well, no, Joan,” replied Blandford, in awk- 
ward discomfiture. ‘“ You see I met Dick first, 
and then—then I hurried here to you—and—and 
I clean forgot it. I’m very sorry,” he added, de- 
jectedly. 

“And J more deeply so,” she returned, with 
her previous bloodless moral precision, * for she 
probably knows by this time, Edward, why you 
have omitted your usual Sabbath visit, and with 
whom you were.” 

“ But I can pull on my boots again and run in 
there for a moment,” he suggested, dubiously, 
“if you think it necessary. It won’t take me a 
moment.” 

‘“No,” she said, positively, “it is so late now 
that your visit would only show it to be a second 
thought. I will go myself—it will be a call for 
us both.” 

“But shall I go with you to the door? It is 
dark and sleeting,” suggested Blandford, eagerly. 

“No,” she replied, peremptorily, Ze Stay where 
you are, and when Ezekiel and Bridget come in 
send them to bed, for / have made everything 
fast in the kitchen. Don’t wait up for me.” 

She left the room, and in a few moments re- 
turned, wrapped from head to foot in an enormous 
plaid shawl. A white woollen scarf thrown over 
her bare brown head, and twice rolled around 
her neck, almost concealed her face from view. 
When she had parted from her husband, and 
reached the darkened hall below, she drew from 
beneath the folds of her shawl a thick blue veil, 
with which she completely enveloped her features. 
As she opened the front door and peered out into 
the night, her own husband would have scarcely 
recognized her. 

With her head lowered against the keen wind, 
she walked rapidly down the street, and stopped, 
for an instant, at the door of the fourth house. 
Glancing quickly back at the house she had left, 
and then at the closed windows of the one she 
had halted before, she gathered her skirts with 
one hand and sped away from both, never stop- 
ping until she reached the door of the Indepen- 
dence Hotel. 

(T0 BE OONTINUED. ] 





WORKING-GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 
OST people are under the impression that the 
M peo} r im] ion that t 


movement in the direction of the working- 
girls’ societies is of recent date—say within the 
last four or six years; but the truth is, nearly 
fifteen years ago an organization calling them- 
selves “ The Willing Workers” was started in East 
Nineteenth Street. The striking feature in the 
establishing of this society is that it came into 
being through the efforts of the working-girls 
themselves. They planned the enterprise, hired 
the place where the society meets, framed the 
constitution and by-laws, and the preamble does 
credit to their executive ability. It 
follows: 


reads as 
“We, the undersigned, do hereby or 
ganize ourselves into an association for the pres- 
ervation and promotion of kindly feeling; for 
mental improvement; for the helping of each 
other in all reasonable ways; for extending to 
other girls a helping hand when needed. Our 
motto is, ‘In His Name.’ ” 

This is undoubtedly the reason there has been 
such success in the societies started to further 
the same cause. The girls have felt the need of 
the aid they receive from these sources, and are 
willing to help themselves as much as possible. 
It is a deep and powerful impulse in human na 
ture, as well as in the Divine, to desire to help 
those who are willing to help themselves. In- 
deed the history of the beginnings of most of 
these societies brings out this noble trait in hu- 
manity in a very marked way. In Hoboken, a 
society that now owns an entire house, which 
was built expressly for them, and whose num- 
bers have reached one hundred, was the result 
of an influential person’s hearing from a work- 
ing-girl an account of the destitution prevailing 
among her own class. This person was moved 
to investigate matters, and she found the fac- 
tories were filled with girls who, when their day’s 
work was done, had no better places to go to than 
small, cold hall bedrooms in winter, which were 
stifling in summer, Consequently they preferred 
walking the streets until unseemly hours, or at 
tending balls where open bars were kept in one 
end of the ballrooms, and where the dancing 
was continued until six in the morning, the girls 
going immediately to their work without any sleep. 
In summer, instead of the ball, was the midnight 
picnic, and thus these girls were fast becoming 
disreputable women. Many a downward course 
has been stopped by this Hoboken society which 
is now in such a prosperous condition. The good 
effects of this movement are felt by others be- 
sides the girls. The superintendents of the fac- 
tories, if they have extra work or work requiring 
superior skill, are beginning to inquire which of 
their emplovées are members of the working- 
girls’ societies, and giving such work to then 
because of the training they receive in these as- 
soctations. 

This brings us to speak more particularly of 
the objects aimed at in these organizations. 
They are briefly yet fully stated in the by-laws 
of the society at 222 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
and read as follows: Ist. To furnish pleasant 
rooms, where its members can pass the evening 
2d. To organize such classes for mutual enjoy- 
ment and improvement as the members may de- 
sire. 3d. To collect a circulating library for the 
use of members. 4th. To develop co-operative 
measures which shall be for the benefit of the 
members. 





Not all these clubs have their rooms opened 
every evening in the week 
have only two or three evenings when the giris 
can resort to them. The society which meets at 
222 West Thirty-eighth Street, however (of which 
Miss Grace Dodge is president), finds work for 
every evening in the week except Saturday, and 
that evening is used for The list 
of the classes for the different evenings gives 


Some in Brooklyn 


unusements, 








quite an insight into the work accomplished, and 
is as follows: Monday, reading class (except 
first Monday in the month, when there is held a 
regular business meeting); Tuesday, practical 
talks and lectures; Wednesday, dress-making 


class and night school; Thursday, millinery, em 
broidery, and sewing classes ; Friday, dress-mak- 
ing and cooking classes 


It is not the aim of the dress-making classes 
to turn out those who shall follow that occupation 
the rest of their lives, though competent teachers 


are provided, so that in case any girl develops 
the taste for the calling she finds herself 
qualified to earn her living in that way; 


well 
but every 





girl is advised to take a course in this branch, 
greatly 


A close acquaintance with working 


because in sO dk ing she m iy reduc e her 
expenses, 
girls discovers many fine qualities of mind and 
heart. As very independent, 
patient, industrious, honest, and they are nothing 
if not 


fested in the gorgeousness of their 


a Class they are 
aristocratic. Their aristocraey is mani- 
attire. Shop- 
girls and those who work in factories have been 
known on salaries of three dollars a week to pay 
two dollars for a dress and six dollars to have it 
made! It 


is to save them the six dollars that 
they are advised to enter the dress-making class 
Their ignorance on beginning is at times some- 


thing pitiful to behold. But they almost inva- 
riably persevere, and are very proud of what they 
accomplish, At 
they usually have completed a dress for their own 


the end of a course of lessons 


wear, and have a pattern given them which they 
can use on other occasions 

The teachers in both the dress-making and mil 
linery classes are faithful in their efforts to instil 
lessons in economy with the other branches, and 
these lessons are sorely heeded, for these girls 
are very rash in their use of money. The milli- 
nery teachers show the girls how to make frames 
for their hats out of brown paper, and in this 
way extremely tasteful head-coverings are made. 
The brim is of many thicknesses of the pap-r, 
and is covered with the crown is 
soft, and of some remnant of dress goods, so that 


velvet, while 
avery becoming hat can be made for a few cents 

These societies not only promote thrift, and 
guide the intelligence of the bright active mem 
bers into useful channels, but they also seem to 
have the effect of making these girls anxious to 
help others. For this purpose there are formed 
fesolve or Lend a Hand clubs. These are in 
side organizations banded to work for others, 
especially those who are sick or suffering. Any 
member w belonged to the society for 
three months can join these clubs upon pledgit 


10 has 


herself to try and follow out the precepts of the 
following motto: “ Look up and not down; look 
out, not in; look forward, not back; and lend a 
hand.” It is how much 


these hard-working girls tind the time to accom 


astonishing some of 


plish in the line of benevolence If any destit 


person applies to the head of these societies for 





work, she always tells the members of these 
Lend a Hand clubs, instead of seeking outside 
aid There ought to be more of these work 


ing-girls’ societies started, because their influ 
ence is better when the membership is limited, 
and the members in the various classes smaller 


There are grand opportunities for work in this 


direction. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes. H. H.—We do not answer such inquiries by 
mail. A card addressed to **‘ Mr. and Mrs, Jones and 
family” includes their household of sons and daugh- 
ters. It is not best to address a card to ‘* Mr. Jones 
and sisters.” You should send a separate invitation 
to Mr. Jones, and another, intended for his three sis- 
ters, should be addressed to the Misses Jones 

F. De F.—Get tan-colored cloth instead of cream- 
color to use as pinked bands with the dark green 
serge. Have also a pointed plastron of the tan cloth, 
and lay the pinked edge of the g Make 
it with a short basque and apron over-skirt; then 
have the lower skirt laid in very fine pleats. Pink the 
edges of the green over-skirt, and stitch a tan-colored 
pinked band underneath so that the tau-color will 
show beyond the green 

J. L.—There are many tasteful pieces of silver for 
gifts that need not 





reen beside it 





cost more than $10, such as a re- 





poussé button-hook, a small narrow tray for hair-pins, 
a strainer for the teapot, a pocket bonbonniére, scis- 
sors with repousse handle, a flower brooch, a paper- 
knife, a seal, a candlestick, a pen, or a pencil 

ADELE. — re is no more be 





itiful fashion than a 
bouquet de corsage of natural roses with a V-shaped 
dress. 





The enclosing of your friend’s card is « 





It ix not generally done for afternoon tea, unless you 
+ introducing a young lady to society. It is proper 
to write on your card ** To meet Miss So-and-so,” but 
it is not generally done. Your own card is sufficient. 
Tan or gray Swedish gloves are the height of fashion 
for evening 

M. R. 8S.—We cannot give you the authorship of the 
lines you quote, 

E. M. A.—The lady of the house, your married 
daughter, should invite the ladies ; your should be 
enclosed. Some young friend should be asked to pour 
the tea, or a maid can do it 

J. A.—You can invite your friends to the 
from two to four, your friends for the eve 
eight to ten, if you wish to divide the g 

B. C.. anp Orurrs.—No, not at all. If yon give 
an evening party you are absolve d from makit ¥ calis 
for a year, 

[Nquirer.—In this country ladies use any crest they 
like, but in England a lady always uses her husband's; 
a single woman has what is called a lozenge, in which 
is her father’s crest; but you must consult a book of 
heraldry 

Beeum.—The best form for invitations to a golden 
wedding is the simple engraved card or note-paper 
with “ Golden Wedding” in the corner 
is goue out of fashion. It is proper to say “‘ No pre- 
sents,” if you There is no longer signifi- 
cance attached to turning the corners of cards; that 
too has gone out 
Jeannie Deans.—Do not put either “ regrets” or 
congratulations” on your visiting cards, or those you 
send after a wedding. Always address your reply to 
the lady who invites you. Have the maiden name of 
the bride engraved on her silver 


, dress. 








Gold lettering 


choose. 








COPYING PICTURES IN 


COPYING PICTURES IN THE CORCORAN 


ART GALLERY. 

Sig Corcoran Art Gallery stands at the corner of Pennsyl- 

vania Avenue and Seventeenth Street, Washington, D.C. It 
is a plain building, and afflicted with a Mansard-roof. The en- 
trance is on Pennsylvania Avenue, and on that front of the build- 
ng are four niches holding statues, by Ezekiel of Rome, of Phidias, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Albert Diirer. The ground-floor is 
assigned to sculpture, the upper floor to pictures, The sculpture 
floor contains the Sculpture Hall, which is ninety-five feet long 
and twenty-four feet wid 
apartment. From it a s gained to two smaller sculpture 
rooms and the Hall of Bron In the Hall of Sculpture, Greek 
art is represented by a series of casts, the corridors chiefly display 
specimens of Roman sculpture, while of the smaller rooms one has 
been called the Hall of Venus, from containing the goddesses of 
Gibson, Canova, and Thorwaldsen, and the Clytie of the late Mr. 
W. H. Rinehart, and the other has remarkable specimens of the 
great revivers of art in Europe at the time of the Renaissance. 
Here are casts of Ghiberti’s gates and Michael Angelo’s “ Prison- 
ers,” and copies of the works of the two masters who founded the 
modern French school, Jean Goujon and Germain Pilon. The col- 
lection of bronzes is the finest in America, and is admirably ar- 
ranged in the elliptical hall, sixty-one fcet long by nineteen wide. 


and ia entered from a small octagonal 


THE 


| The collection occupie 
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CORCORAN ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. 


Here are reproductions of the Roman silver-ware found at Hildes- 
heim, bronze statuettes by John of Bologna, a “Christ” and a “ John 
suptist,” the decorated armor of Henry II. of France, the “ Milton 


Galt’s “ Bacchante,” and Rinehart’s ‘“ Penseroso.” : 

Painting is reached by a massive stairway from the entrance hall. 
spacious halls ninety-five feet by forty-four 
and two side galleries. The works are almost entirely modern, 
and among them, as among the bronzes, the productions of modern 
French artists are disproportionately numerous. Gérdme’s “‘ Dead 
Cesar,” Leroux’s “ Vestal,” Miiller’s “Charlotte Corday,” Caba- 
nel’s “ Death of Moses” (an unsuccessful incursion into sacred 
art), and Ary Scheffer’s “Count Eberhard,” represent some recent 
phases of ¢ Of the present realistic school there are specimens 
of Detaille, “ Le Régiment qui passe,” Priou, “ The Satyrs,” Emile 
sreton, and other Flemish and Dutch art is represented by 
Kaemmerer’s “ Beach at Scheveningen,” Portael’s “ Drought in 
Egypt,” and two interiors by Brakeleer. The English school has 
here only four good examples, by Faed, Boughton, and Morland. 
Among paintings by native artists, most prominent is the full-length 
portrait of Mr. Corcoran by the late Charles Loring Elliott. We 
also good specimens of the three pioneers of American art— 
Church’s well-known “ Niagara 


see 
Cole, Durand, and Doughty. 
Falls,” Kensett’s “ Lake 


| and is a worthy meme 


xeorge,” and Bierstadt’s “ Mount Corco- | 
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C.—Drawn By Ivan PRANISHNIKOFF. 


ran” hang on the walls of the first gallery. Genve painting is 
represented by Huntington’s “ Mercy’s Dream,” Henry P. Gray’s 
“Judgment of Par nd W. 8. Mount’s “ Long Story.” The 


| collection of portraits is valuable, and embraces works by Stuart, 


Rembrandt Peale, Harding, Elliott, Inman, Le Clear, and Sully. 


| Still there are some pictures that ought not to be in any 


gallery professing to be a school of art, so inferior are they in 
merit, while the neglect to procure specimens of the great Ger- 
man, Spanish, Flemish, and Italian schools of the Renaissance, 
and the inadequate representation of the modern English school, 
render the ‘collection an insufficient guide to the student who 
seeks to trace the development of art. Incomplete as the collec- 
ion is, it is still one of the most valuable in the United States, 
al of the generous founder. The gallery 
is open daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
from October Ist to May Ist, and from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. the rest of 
the year. Admittance is free on three da week, on other days 
twenty-five cents is charged as entrance fte. Persons are admit- 
ted to copy on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, and on these 
days artists may be seen busy at work with their canvas or their 
sketch-books. The most popular work, which is that which en- 
gages the copyist in the foreground of our illustration, is the 
“Charlotte Corday in Prison,” by Miiller, with the pale, calm face 
of the martyr-heroine looking out from the bars of the Concier- 
gerie. 
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A SPECIFIC FOR THROAT DISEASES. \ EGE r ABLE (| LYCER] N E. 
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** Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been long and 


favorably known as au admirable remedy for Coughs, 
He oarseness, and all Throat troubles. 

*My communication with the world is very muc h . , 
enlarged by the Lozenge, which I now carry always in Owing to the sweetness of V ege- 
my pocket; that trouble in my throat (for which the < aD 
* Troches’ are a specific) having made me often a mere 


—N. P. Witiis.—{Adv.]} 


whisperer.” 


table Glycerine, children take it readily 





CATARRH CURED. 

A ciereyMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge. —[Adv.] ] 


as a remedy for coughs and colds. It 
is pure as well as delicate, being of 


vegetable origin simply. 





a ee ee Vegetable Glycerine also is good for 








glit cutaneous affections are cared by Créme Simon, I 
Kecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by chapped hands, cuts, burns and irritated 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. , . rT 
J. Simon, 36 Rue’ de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park surfaces of whatever kind. W herever 
& Titrorp's, New York —{Adv.} 


there are children, there should be a bottle 
of Vegetable Glycerine at hand. 





(COPYRIGHTED.) 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Tue Art INTERCHANGE 


For 1888 is a 20 page, beautifully illustrated and printed 
fortnightly journal, and is in itself a complete text 
book and guide for art students in all branches, ex- 
plaining practically and at length best:methods of work 
and howto obviate difficulties encountered. It gives 
full accounts of latest novelties in art and decora. 
tion; full art notes and news; current book reviews, 
and is universally acknowledged the leading art 
journal of its class in the world. 


26-Colored Studies-26 


Including Landscape, Marine, Floral and Figure sub- 
jects in color, for both oil and water colors, by such 
artists as A. F. Bunner, [marine], Percy Moran, 
[figures], Wyatt Eaton, |landscape|, Edward Moran, 
{marine}, Mrs. Clara Goodyear, [flowers], and other 
eminent and representative American artists, whose 


Our Guarantee Seal is on every 
package, and this guarantee 
covers not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also its 
Vegetable origin, 


ADVERT ISHMF: NTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


-, Bredklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE CENUINE 





Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one- 


half pound glass-stopper toilet bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts. 











respectively. If your druggist does not keep ‘‘ Vegetable 


Glycerine,” it will be sent you, express prepaid, on receipt 
of price, by 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 


A few SHRUBS, a Bed of ROSES, 
CLEMATIS on the VERANDA 


will work a complete change in your premises 
PRICES LOW. JUST READ! 
14 Continuous Flowering Roses ${, 


. Everblooming Roses, including Prin- 
at” cess Wenmiet "92.00. 
x" eapet Carnations, all ee BE Ob ie. 
ing Mrs, Clevel —, 


























14 Fairy Sowered ume 
works have beeh selected especially for their value om the wonderland Japan..... 0 
Joga 4 OFF § Matt EXTRACT, to the student as models of color and handling. Vigorous 
THE FAVORITE HUNDREDS OF mesa —— PLANTS. smcaneceees 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, in black and white, for China Painting, Embroidery, ~ DELIVERED CATALOGUE FREE. It Witt PLease You. 


Wood-carving, Repousse, Painting in oil and water 
colors, ahd other art work, all full size, are given 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for Exact facts about every 


er ee. 


FREE sy MAIL 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 






each year, as well as occasional finely engraved art 





reproductions suitable for framing. All these [26] 
colored plates, art supplements, outline designs—26 
coples of the paper is offered for only $4.00 a year, or 





_ Adorn your Homes 





HILL & 


GO., RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 






For $1.25 Only, 


THe Art INTERCHANGE will be sent on trial for the 
first three months of 1888. This will give the follow- 
ing large colored plates, 20x i4 inches in size, printed 





SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDER. 











~ in from 12 to 14 colors. A DURABLE, pF en prnminsigner pony ot ny nb Baby - wn >. eat 
’RANCE (Pink | For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns. 
La Fraxos (Pink) Bosna, “aes (Yellow Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 
* O LU M B IA YA S Poppies, 4 had of all druggists at 50e., 0 or r mailed direct on receipt of price by Szasury & Jounson, 21 Platt St., New York. 
i “By THE Rrver,” Land- Rocks aXD SURF. aa a 
TRANE MARK REGISTERED scape. SHEROKEE RosEs. : 7 
eA) LU mela HRSA RG A fully illustrated priced catalogue of these and See that the words *‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage, 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


other colored studies published with Taz Arr INTER- 
CHANGE will be sent free for 4c. postage, or 

A Sample Copy, and superb colored Study of 
Daisies will be sent to any address on receipt of 
20 Cts. (stamps received—regular price 30 Cts.) 
on condition this paper be mentioned. 


Address, WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Dstab'd, i878. 87 & 39 West 22d Street, N. is 


| a —_ 


Om py =F 


Pure Dyes and Reauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Market. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


COTT’S FLOWERS 





POINTS. ; 














Goops BEAR THIsTRaps-Marx, Nons Oruer Genus 


COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 


S 





COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 20 growingourstroneand re SeROSES. crow ee se ih Be. oF abuts Sure ity 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. Biss ove ‘Fhree © reat beauty. Handsomely illustrate apt with alovelyclored 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. ede niss chess Nen.eees ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 











Barbour’s Flax Thread 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 
Harris's New Embroidery Threads, 


(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 


Tusss THREADS arg in Constant Use in Lonpon and 
Continent in THe Varicus ScHoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Varisties or Worn 


ON THR 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS. 


NOW OPEN, 
New Importation of 


FRENCH SATEENS 


AND 


Tue asove Yarns anp Fiuax For Sate py aut Leapine 
JoBBERS AND RSTAILERS THROUGHOUT TH# UnrrTep SrarTars 


anv Oanapa. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 








CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 






































= cd for Curtain or other Trimmirg from SC OTCH ZEPHYRS. 
= TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. j 
= E = | TP)R. 7. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD, 
= ieee D'GxiaM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, WOR SOLE'SE: AS: DEALERS, N2GKN2E Chehuwh St 
= — o ai Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, wes - _ 
a= — | 8: Mosh Fates Howse so | THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, hiladelphia 

3 = fe 35 E « pepe tA es harm . NEW YORK. ao 
= <= se = = hf ae i Se "42 cn caty ’ 
co =e Rg Re eed Madame Porter’s ee 
—= 3|**3 eer * KIRBY,BEARD & Co “ 





ersaid toa lady of 
haut-ton (a pnt 
“As you | 
use them] r 
‘G ud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
orsale byall 
gists and Fancy- 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual, 


Successfully used for more 
_ than 1 fifty years, Try it, 


70 STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently cure ee Only ay aes. Starvation Diet 


and dru New Treatise, with full in- 
structions HOW. To ACT, sent in 


lain sealed envelope for 
Gsiamps. E, K. LYNTON, 19Park Place, New York. 





| 
. — ce | 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured bv Household Sewing Machine Co 


PROVIDENCE, R. i 


PAYSONS INK 


A 
A - 





-JHREADING NEF 
sl DLES 


THREADING THREADED 


. PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 
SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., 
Address 


LIBLE 
THE OLDEST 

























EBEST 
TATIONERS 


In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
without charge. Circular references, 
MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, "si*icuiss 


DECKER. 113 East 14th Street, New ¥ York. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St. 
through to main office, 87 Great Jones St. 


woeaeeaippenantes DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles. 


Thread, Cloth, and Gatin Covered, For sale everywhere, 


» running 
. i 4 















4 by Pack’s Par. Turnover 
Cusmongp Ear Drums. 
Whis rn distinctly, 

\ Te 


Comfortable, ae the 683 Bree hook & - me ddrese 
or call on F, 863 Broadway, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Unapproachable Bargains 


BLACK GOODS. 


46-inch all-wol HENRIETTA CACHE- 
MIRE, 75c.; regular price, $1.10. 

40-inch all-wool CACHEMIRE RHADAMES, 
79c.; former price, $1.10. 

40-inch PRIESTLEY’S SILE-WARP HEN. 
RIETTA, $1.39; former price, $1.65. 

New designs in FRENCH SATEENS. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, | 


DanrelksSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.| 


SALE OF 
FINE HAMBURG AND 
SWISS EMBROIDERIES. 


We carry the largest and most comprehensive 
stock New York, 


business. Buying only from manufacturers, and 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK 





in and do by far the largest 
in the largest quantities, secures us lowest prices 
The assortment is almost endless, so that all tastes 
are suited, 


Sale will he ready January 13, 1888, 


and samples sent on application. 





BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on €.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; we urranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderfu operesee for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT or MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—tienuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


ONSUMPTION 


An old physi from practice, hav- 
had eae in ne vas by an East India 
—_ the mes of a simple vegetable 
rmanent cure of 


CONSU UMPTION, BONE “MITES. ASTH. 





MA, CATARRH, and Lung Affec 

tions, also a positive and cure for NER VOL Ss 
DEBILI and ell Nervous 
Complaints. ter having test- 
ed its won- dertul cura- 


in thousands of 
it his duty to 
ering fellows, Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. mers by mail by 
rare) with stamp, naming this pa 
‘ A. NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N, ¥. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, dainty, and refined, 
most exquisite toilet preparation. It 
is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most del- 

’ icate skins, this powder is becoming 
distinguished, and is found among other fashions able 
surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. For 
sale by all — et: or will be mailed on receipt of 25 
2c. stamps. EVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
and sole Mt... B 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 








exquixite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; | 


St of = 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 


by the 
Hyon nae 


Remedies. 


Romine IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4% comparable to the Cuttoura Remepigs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cire, and Curicrra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutriovra Rrsoivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Curiouxa Remenies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Rrsow- 
veNT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢®™ Send for - How to Cure Skin Diseases,’ 


HANDS ' 






* 
: 
r 


Soft as dove’s “down, ‘and as white, by 
using Ce UTLOURA . MepioaTED Soar. 





High-Class Novelties 
In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 


1888 will be known under 


the following brands: 


Rayon de Satin, 
Carreau dOrgandie, 
Fayal Batiste, 
Shamrock Satin Checks, 
Marabout Plaids, 
Toulon Plaids. 


| Tambour Zephyrs. 


The above Novelties only to 


tities. May be found with 


principal dealers throughout 


the country in Early Spring. 














PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


AUTION-—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sac- 
TION CORSBT and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. < 

For sale by Dr¥ Goops DRALErS, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, $1.15: 
ENGLISH SATTERN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 





HAMBLERS 


BICATED 


FINEST MaDE 
OFT WHITE HANDS 
FINE COMPLEXION 


rywr 








is a | 


LADIES, Mme. SULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


| Is alectntale the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Super fluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin,which neither torturous e lectricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
| Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


LA D I ES! } CURL OR FR ZZ 
IMPROVED 


a Hair Curler, 


Ba andavoidall iL Gongee of Burning or Soiling 
air or Hands. Money 
refunded ifn et + atietetory. 
FOR SALE B LERS. 
Sample, th , ee id. 
ACCENTS WA TED. 
L. THOMPSON. Mr. 5 S21 Fifth Av., Carcaco, 





CURLER 





G.L. 


be produced in limited quan- | 









in which “CEREALINE 


ACKAGES of 


one flake. 
be made after the family 
seated at the 
If more is wanted it can be 
prepared at once. 
is served, it 
flour in 
so in all the hundreds of ways, 
FLAKES ” 


“ CEREALINE 


FLAKES” at twenty cents 
each may be used _ until 
there is not left in them 


Dishes of it may 
is 


breakfast table. 


If too much 
can be added to 
And 


making bread. 


may be pre- 


pared, there is constant economy in its use. 





HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


We take pleas 
ure in inform 
ing our patrons 
thatour stock of 
FA the celebrated 


z ANCHOR 
STONE 
BUILDING 
Soke BLOCKS, 


Christmas, is now replen 







completely sold out before 
ished and fully assorted, and solicit renewal of their 
kind orders, The Price list will be forwarded gratis 
on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 
NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


arr S’sS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





- ‘THE DINGEE & CON » CO's 
LEADING sBeciactic 
ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 


FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 

NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN Es. New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful ORNAMENTAL veos rags 
Everything sent gavel mall Ry express fo al! points. 
We offer iF NCS ane ST Ri! na 

Ties in all KML ng Our NE 
~ ont onan illustrated, describes oyer 1500 NE IDE: 
Oicest eadgtics of ROSES, SEEDS, 
"ANTS and B S, and tells how to grow them 
Frees t2~ If you veh to plant anything, send for it. 
20 Years Established. Over 602 — Greenhouses, 


HE DI & CONARD CO. 
ROSE GROWERS. Fest GROVE. Mobestsr Co.. 


a 


. The 
N.Y. 





2 “OUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 4 
CO. UTICA.N.Y. 


Fe 3| HORSEY MFG. 





= aT NIG 

Professionally aa’ ‘The Hygeian Brush.’ 
best cleanser and polisher of the teeth known.” 
Tribune. “‘Unequalled for bene fit, po Ae and 
economy.” Bristle ‘‘Head,” best ‘*Florence” make, 
fitting above holder, lic. Set 7c, or sold separately. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 

Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 












ruggists or sent by mail. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURL Y Hair, 

guarnteed ‘becoming’ to la 

who wear their hair pad ‘$6 

up, according to size and color. 

Beautifying ask, with prep’n 
air 

sent C.0.D. an 


db 
Sean 





Pa. | 


he m’fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists | 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago | 


Le Boutilier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th 8t., N.Y. 


Great reductions previous to stock-taking in 


SILES AND DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch French Cashmeres, all wool, 90 shades, 


for Street and Evening wear 44 
French Foule, all colors, regular price, 8%« 49 
All-Silk Imported Faille Frangaise, white 

cream, sky, pink, Nile, straw, lilac, & 

worth $1.10......... ie .79 
Rich Gauze and Moire Stripes for Evening 

wear, worth $1.50 , 98 
Rich Figured Novelty Silks and Two-tone 

Broce did Velvets, worth $2.50 and $3.50.. 98 
20 pieces 24-inch Black Cashmere Finish Silks, 

worth $2.25...:..0. ‘ $1.50 


Mail Orders thoroughly executed. 


All mail matter should bear our Sireet address, 


Broadway & 14th St, N.Y. 


DEAFNESS 


CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, MEASLES, GATH- 
ERINGS, CATARRH, WHOOPING 
COUGH, OLD AGE, Etc., Etc., 


Entirely relieved by a device which is positively in- 
visible, and which has been recommended by every 
physician who has examined it. It is successful in 
cases where every other device or remedy has failed 
It may be worn six months at a time without remov- 
ing, causing no pain or inconvenience, 

For sale only by the inventor, 


H. A. WALES, mataepent, Conn. 


A HOWE BED 25, 


12 Papers in all, each sontateene mixed varieties 
a the sort named Verbena, Panay, Aater, Phiox, 
Candytuft, Balsam, = otante, Alyssum, Mersin 
Glory, Mignonette, rl gos meng ¥ na 
2-cent stamp for iilustrated Catalogue. we. 
SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., SPRINGFIE ub OHIO. 

— > 


-@ATARR 0 


is netbeans, We have 
demonstrated this in cases 








Is . £ urabie 


Write for out 
BOOK’ “(Common 


and testimoni at 





Any one can draw 
ANEW ART 2 
ening "Het, &c. 
A child can learn. Taught by MAIL. Write for circular. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indt 
gestion > Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the most 
valuable medic anaes ith Jamacia Ginger, it exerts a cura 
tive power over disease unknown to other remedies. 
Weak Lungs, R heumetis sm, Female Complaints, and the 
distressing illsof the Stomach, Liver, Kidne ysand Bowels 
are dre ageing thousands to the grave who would recover 
their health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC, 
It is new lifeand strength to the aged. 50c. at Drug- 
gists Hiscox & Co., 163 William Street, N. Y. 








OUR INDIAN POTATO PICKERS IN NORTH MICHIGAN. 


SPECIMEN PHOTO. FROM VAUGHAN’S NEW SEED CATALOGUE. 





For the HANDSOMES8T, BFST PRINTED, and MosT 
comPpietr Seed catalogue ever issned, write 


Vavighatt eed 


ore 


42 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, 
IT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 


of Flowers, Plants, Seeds, and Supplies for the 
= Garden and Farm. It is sent FREE to all who 
A wish to purchase or who order any of the follow- 
ing seeds (others should send 10 cents in stamps, 
less than half its cost, which may be deducted from 


first order). OUR GREAT NOVELTIES FOR 1888: 


Curoaco Parks FLower Serps, me finest in the world—3 packets of these FREE with Catalogue for 25 ce nts; 
B1.¢ 


15 packets, in al) colors, f 

SPECIAL NOVELTIE! 
Me mg “ Oxacr,” 20 cents; 
Watermelon, 15 cents ; 





New w Rose, ** MreTror,” 
T'rne Mammoth Verbena, 
Velvet Gem rep Pansy, 





25 centa. 


50 cents; New Tomato, “ Vonunterr,” 25 cents; New 
25 cents; New Potato, “ ALBiNo,” 50 cents; ““Jrmspo” 
Premium with every order above $1.00, 


sa WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE NOW (write for the other man’s when you get time), for it won’t 
y to plan your gardening for 88 without the careful Cultural Hints we give, even if you could afford to miss 


the NOVELTIES. “@e 
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IT 1S EVIDENT THAT BARNUM HAS NOT 


FOUND ALL HIS LOST ANIMALS YET, AS 
THIS WAS SEEN ON BROADWAY LAST 
WEEK. 


FACETILA. 
MARY JANE 
Dear delightful Mary Jane 
Isn't any belle; 
People call her very plain, 
Yet I love her well. 


She is not well read, I know, 
Cannot read nor spell. 

Has she money? Oh, no, no; 
Yet I love her well. 


She is careless of display 
Is not even “swell.” 

I met her first the other day, 
Yet I love her wel 


Many years I've been in quest 
Of this priceless pearl 
Now my wife can take a rest— 
She'a our servant-qirl. Tom Masson 


a 


“My darling,” said a fond mother who believed in 
ippealing to children’s tender feelings instead of pun- 
ishing them, “if you are so naughty you will grieve 
mamma #8o that she will get sick and have to lie in 
bed in a dark room and take nasty medicine; and then 
she may die, and have to be taken away out to the 
cemetery and be buried ; and you will—” 

The child’s face had become solemn and more sol- 
emn, but an angelic smile overspread his face at his 
mother’s last words, and throwing his arms about her 


























neck, he exclaimed, ‘* Oh, 

mamma! and maynt I sit 

beside the coachman ?” 
— 

The old author who 
wrote that “too much show 
of religion will make few 
converts” doubtless would 
have thought his saying 
verified could he have look- 
ed in on aharvest-time din- 
ner in a Pennsy)vania farm- 
house lastsummer, At any 
rate, short prayers before 





meals will be customary in 
at least. one home for a 
time at Jeast. Farmer 
Thomson was deep in hay- 
making, and when he and 
his hungry farm - hands 
came from the fields at din- 
ner-time, he found Deacon 
Noble, of a neighboring 
community, awaiting bim, 

Brother Noble was asked 
to remain for dinner, and 
as an act of courtesy was 
invited to “‘say grace” be- 
fore the meal. The ser- 
vice of thanks was begun, 
and although the others 
thought it was rather long, 
all was quiet until four or 
five minutes had elapsed. 
Then the boys of the fam- 
ily became restless, and 
hungrily contemplated the 
dishes before them. Two 
or three minutes more were 
occupied, and Farmer 
Thomson began to look an- 
noyed, but contented him- 
self by giving a glance at 
the clock and coughing. 
The worthy deacon, how- 
ever, was unusually thank- 
ful that day, and was get- 
ting thoroughly warmed up 
in his thankegiving. 

By this time the young- HE 
er people were very impa- 
tient, and the good farmer 
himself was much disturb- 
ed, but still nosound of the 
welcome “ Amen,” Finally the host looked at what 
he imagined was a black cloud in the sky, and fearing, 
no doubt, for the safety of his hay, interrupted the 
deacon with, ‘Cut her short, brother—cut her short; 
there’s a storm coming up.” 

steel entinee 
Not in these cold wintry days, 
When yon stroll out with your love, 
Can you wander hand in hand, 
It must needs be glove in glove. 
cntanpalhiaeiasiinieton 

Freddy is an uncle, though a very young one in- 
deed. His relationship to the two still more youthful 
specimens of humanity that he calls nephews adds so 
much to his own self-importance that he has some- 
times to be cautioned against selfishness when the 
three are playing together. These warnings have 
sunk deep in his mind, and in making known his 
needs in the way of Christmas presents, a prospective 
visit of his nephews was carefully provided for in the 
following prayer: “ O Lord, I want a rocking-horse 
for Christmas, if you please. You'd bettersend three, 
us I want to use mine ali the time.” 

—itiiniientanneas 

‘* Well, Johnny, did you do all of your examples ?” 
isked a teacher of one of her best pnpils as he handed 
in his last paper of an arithmetic examination 

‘Did ’em all except the fifth ; didn’t do nothin’ at 
ull to that, though.” 

“Did not do anything,” corrected the teacher. ‘‘ But 
why, John? The example is not hard; there it is on 
the black-board. Read it.” 

John reads from the board as follows: “If one 
orange costs ten cents, what will sixteen and one-half 
oranges cost ?” 

“Why, John, I am certainly much surprised at you. 
Not to know that easy example!” 

“T didn’t say I didn’t know how to do it; I said I did 
not do it. Of course I know how to do it; but no 
orange ever costs ten cents, and I ain’t goin’ to waste 
my time doin’ no such foo! questions.” 

a 





ROWS! 





HOME-MADE SPELLING. 


A teacher noticing that upon an examination-paper 
the Isthmus of Panama was every time spelled ** Pana- 
maugh” was curious to know the name of the author 
of such extraordinary spelling, and turning to the 
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RATHER A STARTLING CHANGE. 
“AND WHY DID YOU LEAV® Mrs. MUFFET?” 


“OH, SHE CHANGED HER COLOR. 
“Dip waar?” 
“OHANGED HER COLOR 


ME AND TWO OTHER LADIES DID HER WORRUK, BUT SHE 
, 


SINT US OFF, AND GOT A LOT OF IMPEDINT NAYGURS IN THE PLACE AV US.’ 








SONGS OF HIS YOUTH. 
.. ‘AH, HOW THAT TAKES ME BACK AND RECALLS MY EARLY YOUTH, ITS FOLLIES, AMBITIONS, AND SOR- 


SHE (quite coolly). “YES: 1T 18 A CRADLE SONG.” 


head of the previous page, found the child’s name to be 
Katie Hummebaugh. 
a ooo 
Two boys who hadn’t seen each other for a long 
time met in the street one January morning. ‘ Hey, 
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HE OBJECTED TO BEING IRONED. 
Justicn. ** Ninety days. See that the fellow gets a 
bath.” 
Prisoner. * All right, Judge. I don’t mind the 
washing, only so I ain't ironed afterward.” 








“WILL YER BE SO KIND’s TER GIMME MY 
WALKIN’ SHOES, ROSEY DEAR ?—I FEEL 
LIKE ER PARADIN' ON DE ABENOO.” 


hello, is that yon, Bob? What kind of a Christmas 
did yon have 2” said one 

“Splendid, you bet,” replied Bob. ‘*We had so 
many good things to eat that the whole family were 
awful sick way up to New-Year’s Day.” 





‘“‘DERE DEY AM, LUBBY.” 


“ An’ are ye fond of milk, Mr. Killarney ?” 


“Faith an’ I am that same, Miss McGowan. I cud 


| dhrink twinty tumblers a day, providin’ ye put a dhrop 


of whiskey in aitch so that the sthrong taste of the 


| milk wadn’t be parceptible.” 
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EXACTING. 


MR. JOHNSING (speaking, has risen to go, after having made a tender of his hand to Miss Tom 
kins, who shows some natural hesitation—so onexpected, you know). ‘*‘ WELL, Miss M'NERVY, Ip 
LIKE TO GET A ANSWER RIGHT NOW, AS DERE’S ANOTHER YOUNG ‘OOMAN WAITING TO 


HEAR FROM ME,” 





